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CHAPTEE I. 



" A MABBIAGE IN HIGH LITE." 



" Yesterday mommg was solemnized, at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, a marriage between the 

lovely and accomplished ^," &c. &c. &c. — Moming 

Post, passim. 

As the most accredited locale of the mar- 
riages of the English aristocracy, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, enjoys a " European reputa- 
tion." Its altar has, during the last fifty 
years, witnessed the solemnization of perhaps 
twenty-fold more " fashionable '* marriages 
than any other temple in the metropohs. 



O THE DOUBLE OATH. 

Does the uninitiated reader know, or can 
he guess, why this special favour has been 
vouchsafed to it by our nobles and gentles, 
and by those who ape their ways, and follow 
their lead ? 

Doubtless, argues one, its interior arrange- 
ments are more imposing, its architectural 
ornaments more chaste and appropriate, its 
altar-piece more suggestive of solemn thoughts, 
than are those of the other numerous metro- 
politan temples, which are equally, and often- 
times, more convenient in point of locality, 
Alas ! reader, the reason is even a poorer and 
less intelligible one than any of these ; it is 
indeed so poor a one, that we almost fear to 
confide it to you, — and if we do so, it is on 
the express condition that it " go no further," 
— a condition that we have the better right to 
impose, considering that the secret was nevar 
before whispered to mortal ear; probably 
because those who had the wit to discover it, 
\?A also the rarer wit to know that it would 
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not be believed, — even by those who might 
feel it to be trae. 

In a word — the reason why St. George's, 
Hanover Square, is the church for all the 
aristocratic marriages that take place in Lon- 
don is, that the wedding party can, by means 
of a back entrance, in a little miserable street, 
smuggle themselves in (as they almost in- 
variably do) to the scene of the ceremony. 
We take it for granted that the reader is 
convinced that our discovery is the bond fide 
reason for the preference given to this church; 
but should he like better to substitute one of 
his own, we leave him at full liberty to do 
so, contenting ourselves with again declaiing, 
without fear of contradiction, that of all 
God's temples in which the brilliant career of 
Fashion's votaries is opened at the altar, no 
one is witness to so many bright promises, 
so bitterly broken ; so many beautiful dawns of 
expectant happiness rising in all the colours 
of Heaven's own sign of future hope, only to 
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set, at the end of a few brief days, or weeks, 
or months, in the gloom of blank disappoint- 
ment. Of all those young and brilliant 
female scions of our aristocracy, who have, 
during the "season," ascended the narrow 
flight of steps which lead from the mean little 
street we have mentioned to the stately 
temple, their gait buoyant with hope, and 
their countenance beaming with modest de- 
light, to be changed by a few talismanic 
words into those "happy brides," that aye 
able to inspire even the pen of o, jpenny-a-liner 
with words sweet as the lUne de miel that 
awaits them, — how many, we say, before that 
" little month" has waxed and waned, have 
not made the discovery, that the conversion 
of two into one is false arithmetic ? 

But — a truce with these reflections — ^let us 
turn to that one, among those " marriages in 
high life," which is to assist in " pointing the 
moral " of the following pages. 

As the clocks chime half-past eleven — see. 
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emerging from the street connecting Bond- 
street with Hanover-square, and crossing 
rapidly by the south-western angle of the 
square, a carriage approaches rapidly, and 
turns down Mill-street, which :flanks the 
western side of the church. Hark 1 the sound 
of fallen steps is heard ; the vestry door opens 
at the well-known signal, and receives within 
its mean and mesquin threshold, a man of 
noble presence, and proud aristocratic bearing. 
Lord Horton, the bridegroom of our " Mar- 
riage in High Life," is in fact noted as a 
handsome man. One whom you cannot 
choose but admire. There is the form, the 
thews and sinews, the vigour and vitality 
which indicate the perfection of the animal 
man ; but those who are skilled to read the 
"mind's observance in the face," feel their 
admiration arrested, and think his beauty 
marred by an expression, either of great 
reserve, of painful timidity, or of intellectual 
deficiency. 

A 8 
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Lord Horton would willingly have had his 
marriage celebrated with great privacy, but 
this wish has apparently been overruled ; for 
within a few seconds, a train of brilliant 
equipages crowd and fill up to overflowing 
the narrow defile described. The bride is 
handed from the last of them by her noble 
brother, (for she is an orphan,) the brides- 
maids and friends are aU assembled in the 
vestry ; those peculiar recognitions have taken 
place, which, b^ing regulated by no precise 
code of manners, cause the most refined and 
practised of fashionable excltmves, to feel 
almost as httle at ease in the performance of 
them, as the most rustic and recluse might do 
in a similar position. 

The whole cortege proceed in the accus- 
tomed order to the altar. As the bride. 
Miss Somerset, is led by her brother. Lord 
Enersdale, to her place, her infinite grace 
of movement is conspicuous ; while in her 
radiant face — ^radiant with the double beauty 
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of excited intellect, and of happy confidence 
—there are no less clear s}rmbols of the 
" divinity " within. There is between the 
lovely bride and her noble brother, a resem- 
blance so remarkable as to be worth pointing 
out ; especially as the intellectual features and 
qualities to which this resemblance may be 
traced, will be found to exercise a material 
influence on the events that we are hereafter 
to relate. To the similarity of the individual 
features, there was that general resemblance, 
so often to be remarked in persons who have 
passed their life not merely together, but in 
similar pursuits and acquirements, deriving 
their pleasures and pains from the same 
sources, in short, seeking by the same means 
to compass the same ends. 

Such had been especially the case with 
Lord Enersdale and his sister. The same 
tastes had led them to adopt the same habits 
and modes of thought. The same tempera- 
ment had engendered in them the same tone 
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of feeling on almost all subjects; and that; 
natural ascendancy, which superior strength of 
mind and more extended knowledge, gave the 
brother over the sister, had created that sub- 
missive and almost reverential trust in the 
latter, which is not only the truest charac- 
teristic, but the most endearing grace, of the 
female character. 

Yet, there was one point on which these 
more than friends had diametricaUy differed, 
and yet the difference had been scarcely 
observed by the one most interested in it, 
and the expression of it had been studiously 
avoided by the other. That point was the 
marriage of Miss Somerset with Lord Horton. 

To Lord Enersdale's mind Lord Horton 
had appeared an ordinary and commonplace 
character, and, as such, little suited to con- 
stant companionship with the delicate, refined, 
and gentle creature, whose life had hitherto 
been one passionless dream of repose, which 
was only not perfect happiness, because pas- 
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sionless. Julia Somerset loved Lord Eners- 
dale as fondly as sister ever loved a fond 
brother. Their tastes were, as we have said, 
identical, or rather hers was not merely mo- 
dified, but created, fostered, and matured 
by his, until they grew to be softened and 
subdued images of them — as the moon and 
stars are seen reflected with a milder Ught in 
the bosom of a placid lake. And the result of 
this almost life-long intercourse was a blending 
of the two intellectual beings into one, which, 
while it sufficed for the social requirements of 
the stronger spirit, left a void in the weaker 
one, which nothing but passion could fill. 

Reader ! if any curiosity should be aroused 
in your mind of how it was filled by her love 
for Lord Horton, a perusal of the following 
pages will give you evidence. 



T 
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CHAPTER II. 

" If there be one tie on earth dear even as love, 
it is that which unites an only brother and sister, 
left orphans in their childhood. — ^It has the confi- 
dence of marriage, without its cares." 

" — — Love is not in our power. 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not in onr choice : 
We only love where fate ordains we should. 
And, blindly fond, oft slight superior merit." 

In a spacious and well-appointed apartment, 
on the ground-floor of a mansion in Seamore 
Place, sat Lord Enersdale. He was alone ; a 
cloud of sadness rested on his fine countenance, 
and he was evidently absorbed in the contem- 
plation of some circumstances^ which interested 
his feelings powerfully. 

The walls of the noble apartment were 
lined with dwarf book-cases, and covered with 
pictures, except between the panels of the 
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windows, in which were placed mirrors from 
the ceiling to the floor, appearing to rest on 
the velvet-looking carpet which covered the 
apartment. On the marble slabs of the book- 
cases were bronzes of the middle ages in the 
finest taste. The pictures were evidently by 

« 

the old masters, all but one, which was of 
very recent execution ; by the feminine grace 
and natural ease displayed in the representa- 
tion of its subject, it might almost have passed 
for one of the charming creations of Law- 
rence. It portrayed a young and lovely 
gu*l; a softened likeness of the young man 
who, while rechning on a sofa, was gazing at 
it with an earnest look of brotherly affection, 
not unmingled, as we have said, with a sad 
forebodmg of he knew not what. His mind 
appeared as much absorbed as his gaze by the 
portrait. " My sweet Julia ! " involuntarily ex- 
claimed Lord Enersdale, " may you be happy ! 

But ," he checked himself, and was silent. 

It was the morning after the marriage 
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recorded in our introduction — the marriage 
of the Honourable Julia Somerset with Lord 
Horton— a marriage which had met with the 
cordial approbation of all her family and 
friends, save and except her brother and 
guardian, Lord Enersdale, who, in the latter 
character, could not but regard the match as 
most eUgible ; rank, fortune, position, all were 
assured to his ward. But the brother's heart 
looked beyond all these ; and either saw or 
fancied in Lord Horton a reserve of manner 
on some points which he feared did not augur 
well for his beloved sister's happiness. 

In early life, Julia Somerset had been the 
daily, hourly companion of her brother; his 
friend and confidant. From her infancy she 
had been accustomed not to beUeve anything 
that she or any body else thought or did 
could be right, till it bore the impress of his 
approval. There was a sympathy in all their 
thoughts, a unity in all their feelings — Juha's 
smile, Julia's warm embrace were Lord Eners- 
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dale's rewards on his return home at each 
vacation ; and when his studies were finished, 
and he had spent two or three years in foreign 
lands, he looked forward to making a happy 
home for his sister as the great object of his 
life. Nor did the sight of that sister, whom 
he had left a girl, now grown into woman- 
hood, render this plan less attractive. Left 
orphans before they knew the value of a 
parent's love, their tenderness for each other 
had supplied the place of every other afiec-' 
tion ; and now that they were once more 
folded in each other's arms, the whole world 
seemed theirs. 

One year before the opening of our tale. 
Lord Enersdale had entered his twenty-fifth 
year, and was universally popular with his 
own sex, while the fairer part of the creation 
looked on him with still more partial eyes. 
The young thought him very near perfection, 
and the mammas and chaperons admitted his 
rent-roll to be quite so. 
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Miss Somerset, who had nearly completed 
her eighteenth year, was the reigning belle of 
the season ; but, though feted and flattered by 
the many, both brother and sister longed for 
the season to be over, and actually did leave 
London as soon as ParUament was up, though 
there were cards for several morning fetes 
lying on their tables. 

Lord Enersdale wished to put into complete 
order the halls of his forefathers. During 
his long minority they had been kept in 
substantial repair, but to revive their ancient 
splendour required a larger sum than his 
guardians considered right to expend ; and he 
was now desirous of personally directing the 
last finish and decoration to be bestowed on 
Swindon Court. Julia longed to behold the 
new cottages, the almshouses for the aged, 
and the schools for the young, which had 
been erected in the villj^e during her 
absence. 

To the surprise, then, of every one. Lord 
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Enersdale and his sister quitted the noise and 
bustle of this, their first London season, which 
" season " at its close usually becomes more 
iifsanely devoted to gaiety than at its opening. 
At that period, more than ever, excited nerves 
and aching heads are bent on projecting some 
new fete to keep together the expiring fires 
of society; for it is felt that nothing short 
of a coup-de-main can rally the jaded forces 
of fashion, and carry on the campaign for 
another week. 

" Another week !" cries some manoeuvring 
mother ; " grant me but another week, and he 
cannot escape — one more matinee dansante, 
and I will not again lose an opportunity of 
rendering it impossible that he should escape.'* 

" Another week ! " softly sighs some gentle 
girl, who has been led on, her own heart 
aiding in the delusion, by some idle flatterer, 
to expect at each meeting that the longed-for 
proposal, so oft insinuated, would be made in 
words. " Another week ! " she cries in her 
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despair ; " another week, and he will surely 
speak to mamma/' 

" Another week ! " mentally ejaculates some 
scheming and heartless rmey as he hands to 
her carriage the thoughtless, but still virtuous 
wife of his " dear firiend" — " another week, 
and she is mine ; one more waltz in a July 
atmosphere, and she cannot escape me/' 

Lord Enersdale and his sister had left all 
these dangerous triflers and repining loiterers, 
and were enjoying themselves at the only true 
source of human happiness, that of conferring 
it on others. They were relieving and pro- 
viding for the wants and comforts of the sick 
and aged ; imparting useful knowledge to the 
young, fortifying their reason, strengthening 
their religious principles, and preparing them 
to become useful members of society. 

In such employments and exercises, in the 
cultivation of letters, in the refinements of 
music and painting, did these amiable and 
accomplished beings pass their first summer 
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at Swindon Court. Happy in their home^ 
they did not, however, forget their duties to 
society ; Lord Enersdale's splendid hospitality 
was the theme of the country, while Miss 
Somerset's graceful and unpretending minis- 
tration of the gentle courtesies due to her 
brother's guests, made many an elder son 
speculate on the possibility of transplanting 
such a hostess to his own paternal inheri- 
tance. 

Some did not confine their thoughts and 
wishes to their own bosoms ; but, when sub- 
mitted to the gracious being who called them 
forth, they were repelled with so much calm 
but gentle dignity, that though the sufierers 
knew their sentence to be irrevocable, they 
could not but feel their admiration increased 
by the manner in which their suit was re- 
jected. 

Many concluded that Miss Somerset was so 
happy in her brother's house, and so con- 
tented with the place she held in his afiec- 
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tions, that she was not likely to marry while 
he remained single; but if this conclusion 
softened the blow of her refusals to her various 
suitors, it by no means accorded with the 
wishes and plans of a large portion of the 
neighbouring families. 

Lord Enersdale, rich^ handsome, and ac- 
complished, was the point to which every 
parent's heart turned, not only from the four 
quarters of the county in which his property 
was situated, but also fix)m adjoining ones; 
and if Lord Enersdale had been a vain man, 
or rather, had he not formed to himself a pe- 
culiar standard of female excellence, not at all 
according with these forced marches to the 
shrine of their interested adulation, his reason, 
and even his philosophy, might have made 
shipwreck under the numerous assaults and 
sieges to which they were subjected. 

Whatever Lord Enersdale's tastes and 
opinions respecting female beauty might be, 
it was quite evident that their realization 
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was not likely to be found among those who 
so eagerly pressed forward to bespeak his 
favour; and brother and sister returned to 
Seamore Place, for their second London sea- 
son, without any prospect of change in their 
respective positions. Confiding Mends, affec- 
tionate companions, they seemed to be too 
satisfied with their lot to need any change. 

But there is a passion which waits not 
for reason to usher it into life. It oftener 
comes upon us by surprise ; sometimes borne 
on the wings of caprice and wayward fancy ; 
sometimes on the pinions of joy and glad- 
ness ; sometimes mid tears of sorrow and of 
mourning; but come as it may, heralded 
by joy or sorrow, it comes a " chartered 
libertine," and reigns omnipotent in what- 
ever heart it chooses for its throne. 

Upon Julia Somerset it stole unawares; 
and till Lord Enersdale made some slight, 
but slighting remark on Lord Horton's habits 
of indolence, she herself knew not the hold 
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he had on her thoughts. For the first time 
she avoided her brother's eye, and felt the 
crimson fluid rush to her cheeks as she 
asked — " Why, Edward — why do you sup- 
pose him more indolent than other people ?" . 

" I made no comparison," replied Lord 
Enersdale ; " I merely meant to observe, 
that Horton's time must hang heavy on his 
hands, for he appears to have no occupation/' 

" He spoke to me of some projects he 
had for next year," murmured Julia. 

Lord Enersdale looked grave, and spoke of 
something else ; but the next time Lord 
Horton came to the house, he watched his 
sister's speaking countenance, and more than 
suspected, from her unusually reserved man- 
ner, that she felt more interest in their visitor 
than she was, perhaps, aware of herself. 

From that hour. Lord Horton's character 
and principles became the prevailing study of 
Lord Enersdale's thoughts. He loved his 
sister too devotedly not to make her wishes 
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his ; and* though he' certainly did not feel 
displeased at her rejection of former offers, 
his affection for her was too disinte- 
rested not to ensure his promoting her 
happiness, even at the expense of his own. 
But it was Lord Enersdale'^s fear that this 
might not be attained by an alliance with 
a man so apparently opposed to her in all his 
tastes and pursuits, which made him anxious. 
The more intimate he became with Lord 
Horton, the more he admitted his good and 
sterling qualities. . He appeared to be a man 
of high and honourable sentiments ; kind and 
liberal in all his intercourse with society ; but 
he had no taste, no feeUng for either axt or 
literature ; and the pursuits which had hitherto 
made up Julia's sum of existence were perfect 
blanks in his intelligence. Lord Horton's 
stud was unrivalled, his carriages were admi- 
rably appointed, and these matters he did 
look after himself. His house was well fur- 
nished ; it was evident no money had been 

VOL. I. B 
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spared in its decoration, but there was a want 
of ensemble — ^of that tint of refinement run- 
ning through its minuter details, which showed 
too plainly the want of taste in its master. 

Could Julia — the refined, the sensitive, 
the intellectual Julia, be really enamoured of 
this matter-of-fact piece of humanity ? So it 
would appear ; for on the day Lord Horton 
made his proposals, she threw herself on her 
brother's neck, exclaiming, " But for the pain 
of leaving you, my beloved Edward, I should 
believe myself too blessed, and wonder how 
I could have deserved such happiness." 

Settlements were drawn, giving proof of 
Lord Morton's extreme liberality. The trous- 
seau was commanded, and not only showed 
Lord Enersdale's generosity, but was indicative, 
in its minutest details, of his delicacy and 
refinement, — all the valuable lace, every 
trinket which had been worn by their mother, 
he insisted on Julia's receiving. The family 
jewels he could not part with—they had been 
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heirlooms from time immemorial ; but, as he 
oonaiderately said; "What wife of mine, 
should I ever take one, would value these 
ornaments for what they are really worth to 
you from having belonged to your mother ?" 
And Julia's tearful eyes and approving smile 
would make him reflect how singular it was, 
that she who could appreciate such feelings, 
should be anxious to wed a man whose 
thoughts seemed always bent on the actual, 
and who had evidently no conception of the 
ideal. But JuUa seemed unmindful of this 
wanting link in their sympathies, and Lord 
Enersdale could only hope that she might 
never be made to feel it. 

There were many who had watched the 
preparations for Miss Somerset's marriage 
with almost as much joy as though they 
fancied that their own must grow out of it. 
Deprived of his sister's society, Lord Eners- 
dale would become a more approachable 
]i6rson. It was decided by many an anxious 
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mother, that he must only be allowed to feel 
the loss of that sister just suflBciently long to 
enable him to perceive the sympathy it excited 
in the mind of her young but well-trained 
daughter. 

Young, handsome, and above all pecuharly 
formed to please by the rich and brilliant 
qualities of his mind^ it is impossible not to 
suppose that much of this homage was really 
the warm tribute of the heart, rather than 
the cold calculations of the head ; but it was 
quite evident that it produced in Lord Eners- 
dale no responding emotion ; and the session 
being just over, he volunteered to accompany 
his friend Horace Monro, who was setting 
out for Carlsbad to bring home his invalid 
father. 

On landing at Antwerp, a letter was put 
into Mr. Monro's hands from the physician in 
attendance, desiring him to hasten onwards 
with all speed, as his father had become sud- 
denly and alarmingly worse. Lord Enersdale 
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would not hear of being left to proceed at his 
leisure, but insisted on bearing his friend 
company ; and by his activity and intelligence 
in the arrangements enabled them to proceed 
at a quicker rate than usual; but unfor- 
tunately to no avail, Sir William Monro had 
breathed his last one hour before his son's 
arrive^. 

Who shall describe the chill which falls on 
the heart as the words, too late, ring on the 
anxious ear ! The hurry, the excitement, the 
hope^ the prayer that we may be in time to 
catch the last faint sigh, to feel the last fond 
pressure of those lips which have never opened 
but to bless us, render the fatal words too 
late but still more awful. The heart-stricken 
son sunk on the ground, and ere animation 
returned his over-excited brain had become 
a prey to delirium. 

With the kindest and most considerate 
feelings did Lord Enersdale direct all those 
mournful rites which the son was incapable 
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of superintending for his deceased parent. 
Leaving Sir Horace tinder the care of the 
physician who had come abroad with his late 
father, he attended the corpse to Enghmd, 
and having seen it deposited in the family 
vault, returned without delay to Carlsbad. 
Earnestly did Lord Enersdale desire to see his 
beloved sister, if but for an hour. But he could 
only hear from her of her happiness ; for by the 
same post he also heard of the anguish of his 
friend during a partial recovery from deli- 
rium, to find that his father's remains, had 
been confided to the care of one who was 
a comparative stranger to him ; and with that 
disinterestedness and absence of self which 
distinguished every movement of Lend Eners- 
dale's generous heart; he hurried back to 
Carlsbad. 

The meeting between the young friends 
was deeply affecting. Sir Horace Monro's 
robust frame was reduced by his severe fflness . 
to a state of childish helplessness ; his nervous 
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system so shaken, that though the violence of 
delirium had passed, his reason was still too 
feeble for any lengthened conversation. 

Lord Enersdale soothed and nursed him 
with the tenderness and devotion of a brother, 
and as his strength returned, his mind seemed 
to have become purified in. the struggle 
between life and death, and to have acquired 
sufficient delicacy and refinement to compre- 
hend and appreciate the excellence of Lord 
Enersdale's character. 

These young men, whose pursuits had for- 
merly been widely different, became bound 
to each other by the strongest ties of friend- 
ship; and as soon as Sir Horace was able 
to undertake the journey. Lord Enersdale 
carried him to Swindon Court, where he con- 
tinued to watch over his returning health, and 
endeavoured to dispel his filial grief by 
brotherly affection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 
We were and are — ^I am, e'en as thou art — 
Beings who ne'er each other can resign." 

Lord Byron. 



" Chaque homme poss^de trois caracteres ; celui 
qu'il montre, celui qu'il a, celui qu'il croit avoir." 



" Why did she love him ? Curious fool ! — ^be still — 
Is human love the growth of human vdll ? 
To her he might be gentleness ; the stem 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern ; 
And when they love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow." 

Lara. 

When Lord Enersdale found that his friend's 
mind was becoming more composed^ and that 
time, the greatest and most sovereign remedy 
of all griefs, had given a more tranquil 
character to his filial sorrow, he could no 
longer resist his sister's daily expressed wishes 
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to see him at Horton Castle. Leaving Sir 
Horace Monro under the kind surveillance of 
the physician who had accompanied them 
from abroad, he set out to pay his first visit 
to Lord and Lady Horton. 

Nothing could exceed his sister's apparent 
joy as she rushed down the steps from the 
portico, where she had been watching for his 
arrival, and threw herself into his extended 
arms. At first her emotion was too strong 
to admit of words ; but Lord Horton's voice 
restored her presence of mind, and brushing 
off her gushing tears, she said— 

"Come into the house, dear Edward, or 
William will laugh at us ; he will not under- 
stand such exhibitions, and he hates what he 
calls a scene." 

What a chill ran through Lord Enersdale's 
frame as Julia pronounced these words I Was 
it already come to this P Had she so soon 
been taught that her enthusiastic nature 
would be ridiculed by the man whom she 

b3 
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had made her husband? Too prudent, how-* 
ever, to utter such thoughts as these, Lord 
Enersdale proceeded with his sister to the 
house, at the door of which Lord Horton was 
standing, speaking to a favourite pointer. The 
moment he saw Lord Enersdale he advanced 
with an air of warm cordiality ; and his hearty 
shake of the hand, and his evidently sincere 
exclamation of — " Enersdale, how deUghted 
I am to see you here ! " — assured his visitor, 
that at all events he was really welcome. 

The castle was full of company^ and they 
sat down to dinner late. In the ev^iing Lord 
Enersdale proposed to Julia to try over some 
maniiscript music he had brought her from 
Germany. She replied with an expression 
and tone in which her brother could not but 
fancy that sadness was blended — 

" To-morrow morning, Edward ; Lord Hor- 
ton has just ordered a whist table," 

" But you do not play whist, Juha?" said 
her brother, in a tone of surprise. 
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" No, I do not play myself, but that is no 
reason why I should disturb those who do; and 
whist you know is quite une qff^aire cTetat with 
scientific players." 

Her words were sportive -, but when Lord 
Enersdale looked at her she turned away, say- 
ing, " There is a bright moon ; shall we walk 
on the terrace ?" 

Two or three of the guests seemed delighted 
with this proposal ; and thus the brother and 
sister were not alone. Under Lord Eners« 
dale's present impressions this was fortunate, 
for he might have been tempted to utter an 
unguarded reference to what he had already 
observed ; and in some positions a single syl- 
lable may mar the happiness of a whole life. 

The evening passed off without further sub- 
ject of remark, and by the morning Lord 
Enersdale had reasoned Imuself into a move 
prudent course. He had resolved strictly but 
silently to observe all that passed ; and though 
his worst fears seemed likely to be fulfilled, he 
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determined to preserve the most absolute 
neutrality, and rather to lend himself to what- 
ever were Lord Horton's predilections and 
pursuits, than to afford Julia an opportunity 
of contrasting them with his own. 

The gentlemen all went out shooting. It 
was early in September, and Julia and Lady 
Wilmot, one of her lady guests, had promised 
to meet them in a pony phaeton at a certain 
hour in the afternoon at a given point, from 
whence they were all to go and look at some 
ruin in the neighbourhood. But when the 
appointed hour arrived, tired and heated by 
the day's sport, Lord Horton proposed send- 
ing a keeper to the place of rendezvous, to 
excuse them to the ladies. Lord Enersdale 
was shocked at this mark of disrespect, and 
longed to go himself instead of the keeper. 
Never had his sister met with such an inat- 
tention, even from him, her brother. But he 
reflected that she might remark in his assiduity 
a contrast to her husband's negligence, and 
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therefore mastering his inclination, he pro- 
ceeded with the rest of the party to shoot 
their way home. 

If Lady Horton had felt vexed, not a 
vestige of it was visible when she entered the 
drawing-room before dinner, leaning on her 
husband's arm. Lady Wilmot, however, was 
complaining loudly of the want of gallantry 
which had been displayed by all the gentlemen 
towards them, and singling out Lord Eners- 
dale, she said — 

" From you at least, my lord, I should have 
expected something less of the sportsman." 

" I am glad, Lady Wilmot," interrupted 
Lord Horton, " that somebody else has, as 
well as I, been deceived in Enersdale ; the fact 
is^ I have been most agreeably disappointed, 
I had no idea that he was so good a shot." 

" Are you a good shot, Edward ?" inquired 
Julia, with surprise, " I had prepared William 
for your not caring the least about it." 

The next day and the next passed nearly in 
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the same manner as the first. On the Sunday 
they all went to the parish church, and when 
the service was over, and they were quitting 
it, Lady Horton proposed to her brother to 
visit her school. 

" You are leaving us so soon!" she observed, 
for Lord Enersdale had signified his reluctance 
to be absent longer from Swindon, having left 
Sir Horace Monro in a still delicate state of 
health and depressed spirits. '' You are going 
away so soon, dear Edward," repeated Julia, 
" and I want your advice on many subjects. 
Swindon has been my model in all I have 
done here, but I fear I have not followed it as 
faithfully as I wished." 

She put her arm within his, and waving her 
hand to her husband proceeded with Lord 
Enersdale by another path into the village. 
As they walked on, Julia spoke pointedly — too 
pointedly, her brother thought — of Lord Mor- 
ton's kindness, of his anxiety that her sUghtest 
wish should be gratified. " Only this mom- 
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ing, " she continued, " he told me to give 
orders for the ahns-houses to be begun as soon 
as I liked. This village will never be so pretty 
as dear Swindon. Nature has been less bounti- 
ful to it. The large old and widely spreading 
trees are wanting, the silvery stream is not to 
be heard babbling over its bright pebbles ; in 
short, it is not a pretty village, but I hope in 
time to make it as rich in useful endowments, 
and in comfortable habitations for the poor." 

" Did you then find all these provisions had 
been unattended to?" asked Lord Enersdale. 

" Why, in a great measure, I certainly 
did," replied Lady Horton ; " but you know 
William never lived here except when the 
house was M of company in the shooting and 
hunting seasons; and, therefore, had no op- 
portunity of seeing that the orders he gave 
for the comforts of the poor were carried into 
effect His steward was much to blame ; but 
as he has now given it aU into my hands, and 
allows me to do as I like in every respect, it 
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will be my fault if I do not make Horton rival 
Swindon in some of its perfections/' 

Julia looked so proud, so contented, that her 
brother could only answer, 

" I do not doubt but you will be able far to 
surpass them, dearest Julia; for you have a 
much richer treasury to draw upon." 

Having now reached the village, Julia first 
visited her school, and then some of the old 
and ailing cottagers ; and wherever she turned 
blessings seemed to follow her. Lord Eners- 
dale could not but feel gratified by the soul- 
felt and grateful homage with which he saw 
her everywhere greeted. It was evident that 
in the poor and lowly she had found hearts to 
feel and appreciate her goodness. But, alas ! 
he who should have doubled all this delight by 
sharing it with her — her husband — the being 
whom she loved best in the world — how little 
had he in common with those thoughts and 
feelings which made up the sum of her daily 
life ! True, he gave her hberty to do as she 
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liked^ he supplied the means necessary to carry 
into efiect her schemes of benevolence. But, 
in all these pursuits, not a single chord of 
sympathy vibrated in their hearts. 

Julia had so much counsel to ask, and Lord 
Enersdale was so happy in finding that she 
had at least one pure source of contentment — 
one wholesome exercise for her time, growing 
out of the fulfilment of her benevolent designs, 
that he was never weary of replying to her 
questions, and giving her rules for certain half- 
digested plans ; and it was not tiU the distant 
sound of a bell, which Julia recognised as the 
dinner bell at the castle, that either of them 
were aware how long had been their absence, 
and how wide their ramble. 

They hurried home, and met Lord Horton 
near the park gate, coming in search of them. 
There was a look of such perfect trust and 
affection passed between Julia and her hus- 
band, as he drew her unoccupied arm within 
his, and called her a truant, that Lord Eners- 
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dale forgot, for a moment at least, the painful 
impressions he had at first received of their 
want of sympathy, and half persuaded himself 
that they were a very happy couple. 

That evening Julia played and sang. Her 
rich and powerful voice was never heard in 
such perfection as when singing Handel's 
music. Several months had elapsed since 
Lord Enersdale had listened to those full and 
mellow tones; and as he looked at his 
sister, and as the moon-beams streamed from 
the high oval window and enveloped her form 
in a pure and shadowy light, her beauty 
seemed to him almost seraphic. Just at this 
moment the sound of heavy breathing caused 
him to turn round, and he beheld Lord Hor- 
ton asleep ! All his old fears returned upon 
him, and it was with difficulty he could repress 
the expression of his indignant feelings. 

Julia paused — ^Lord Horton still slept — and, 
wound up to a pitch of agony, Lord Enersdale 
rose and left the room. 
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When he Fetumed, the party were vari- 
ously engaged in conversation, except Julia, 
who had a shawl wrapped round her, and 
appeared to have been waiting for him, for 
she said, " I have been looking for you, Ed- 
ward ; I want to enjoy the moonlight with you. 
To-morrow," and she sighed, " to-morrow you 
will not be with us." 

As they stepped out from the drawing-room 
window no one attempted to follow them ; all 
seemed aware that they might wish to be alone. 

Lord Enersdale felt all the danger of being 
thus left with his sister at a moment when 
his hopes respecting her had received such 
a check ; and knowing that if their conver- 
sation assumed anything of a confidential 
turn, he might not be able to preserve silence 
on the point which had just so shocked and 
disgusted him, he asked her somewhat ab- 
ruptly, and as if for want of something else 
to say, "Julia, do you like Lady Wilmot's 
society ? " 
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" I am glad you have asked me that ques- 
tion," repled Julia, "for I have intended 
several times to speak to you about her. 
Her late husband and WilKam's father were 
old friends, and some years ago he saw a 
great deal of them. I find her very clever ; 
almost briUiant in her conversation; while 
she is speaking I listen with pleasure, but 
when I reflect on what she has said, I find 
so Uttle to be satisfied with, or even to 
remember, that I think it must be her manner 
of delivering her opinions which gives them 
point, and not any merit they have in them- 
selves.*' 

"You have admirably described her style 
of conversation," replied Lord Enersdale, "it 
is, as you say, attractive, but thoroughly 
superficial. It was rather, however, of her 
character, than her conversation, that I sought 
your opinion.*' 

" Of that I can form but a very inadequate 
opinion," said Lady Horton, " for she had not 
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been here many days when you arrived ; one 
trait, however, has impressed me favourably, 
she always speaks with the most profound 
respect and gratitude of her late husband; 
and perpetually declares that it is to his 
virtues, and his memory, she is indebted for 
any attentions she may receive in society." 

" Oh, yes ! I know," rejoined Lord Eners- 
dale, smiling ; " that is her cAeval de daiaille. 
She knows herself to be hated or despised by 
all Sir Howard's family, and fancies that this 
pretended humility is a screen to her over- 
bearing mind. In fact, she is quite aware 
that for herself she has no friends, and she cun- 
ningly takes shelter under the aegis of his great 
popularity ; for a man more universally beloved 
— a more popular man never existed than. Sir 
Howard Wilmot ; and even his wife's caprices 
and impertinencies were tolerated for his sake, 
and she now seeks to live on the recol- 
lection, as she once did on the reality of 
his worth." 
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" You are severe, dearest Edward," said 
Julia with marked surprise ; *' what can Lady 
Wihuot have done to make you thus unUke 
yourself?" 

Lord Enersdale knew that it was not Lady 
Wilmot, nor anything relating to her, which 
had rendered him, as his sister said, unlike 
himself. But feeling that he could not, in his 
present excited state, trust himself to talk on 
any subject more intimately connected with 
themselves, he continued to speak of Lady 
Wilmot, and in the same tone, notwithstanding 
his sister's rebuke. 

** I find her here domiciled with you for I 
know not how long ; will you not still allow 
me my old privilege of reading to you the 
characters of those by whom I see you sur- 
rounded ? " 

" Oh, yes ! surdy now, and always, my dear 
brother," replied Julia, « she fondly pressed 
the arm on which her hand rested. ''May 
you ever bestow on me the same wise and 
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affectionate counsel which preserved me from 
those evils by which I saw other girls assailed ! 
WilUam thinks so highly of you, dear Edward, 
I have made him so confident that all he finds 
to love in me, is but borrowed from you, that 
it was only as we entered the house before 
dinner, that he said to me, ' I could not regret 
your absence all this afternoon, my Julia, for 
I felt happy in the happiness I knew you were 
enjoying with your fond brother/ " 

Lord Enersdale evaded answering the latter 
part of Julia's speech, but playfully said, — 

** Well then, I am to proceed in my reading 
of Lady Wilmot. Listen, then. Her lady- 
ship is naturally proud and imperious. At an 
early age she married Sir Howard Wilmot for 
the position his name would give her. No 
sooner was she his wife, than she used all her 
influence to wean him from every member of 
his own family; and so successful were her 
endeavours, that at his death his heir was left 
with a very small entailed estate to support an 
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old baronetcy. All Sir Howard could alienate 
was bequeathed absolutely to his widow, who 
was otherwise well provided for under her 
settlements. Of course, the slender bonds of 
amity which had ever existed between her and 
Sir Howard's family were broken asunder, 
and they one and all despise and avoid her. 
At Sir Howard's death. Lady Wilmot was 
still handsome, and with her noble jointure 
and command of ready money, she could not 
fail to be an object for the matrimonial specu- 
lation of many a younger son. But she 
declined every proposal with the greatest deci- 
sion, pretending to consider them as outrages 
on her grief for her departed husband. Lady 
Wilmot knew that on her own tact must 
depend the position she would henceforth hold 
in society ; and she had su£Scient good sense 
to feel, that as the widow of Sir Howard 
Wilmot, a man respected and honoured by 
every one who knew him, she had a far better 
chance of maintaining the social place to which 
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the universal respect entertained for him had 
raised her, than by contracting any other mar- 
riage. There are many women who shine by 
means of a borrowed light ; but it is rare to 
find them sensible of it, and still more un- 
common to hear them admit and pride them- 
selves on it, as Lady Wilmot does. But rely 
on it, the manner in which she speaks of her 
late husband — the pride with which she ap- 
pears to dwell on aU he was to her — is nothing 
more nor less than a well-digested plan for 
retaining some of his popularity. She is both 
vain and ambitious ; and though I know no- 
thing positively against her character, and 
must admit her to be an agreeable woman in 
society, she is one I would not recommend to 
your intimacy." 

"Fear not," replied Julia, as they approached 
the house, "I feel convinced we shall never 
become more intimate than we are at the pre- 
sent moment." 

The absence of the brother and sister 

VOL. I. c 
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had been so protracted, that all the party 

had left the drawing-room for the night, 

except Lord Horton, who had remained to 

entreat Lord Enersdale, whose departure was 

fixed for a very early hour in the morning, 

would return to them as soon as his friend. 

Sir Horace Monro, could be moved from 

Swindon, and induced to accompany him. 

Julia embraced her brother warmly as he 

retired for the night, and Lord Horton's 

cordial pressure of the hand was apparently 

not less affectionate. But Lord Enersdale 

was out of humour with his brother-in-law. 

Yet he had seen nothing in his visit of which 

he could distinctly complain. Lord Horton 
appeared kind to his wife, and seemed to be 

respected by those about him — an indulgent 

landlord — an upright magistrate — a kind 

master. In short, all the good qualities 

which he believed Lord Horton to possess 

had been fully confirmed. He was also 

evidently as much attached to his wife as he 
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could be to any woman, and she seemed for 
the most part gay and happy as ever. What 
then had Lord Enersdale discovered which 
he did not know before, and, moreover, 
which he had not repeated to himself a hun- 
dred times — ^namely, that Lord Horton's tastes 
and sensibilities were not of that refined and 
delicate nature which characterised those of 
Julia and himself? that his sister had not the 
same sympathising companion in her husband 
that she had heretofore found in her brother ? 
But did she appear upon the whole less 
happy? Was her smile less joyous, her step 
less buoyant? In short, whatever fancy 
might apprehend, reason could not but admit 
that Lady Horton really did seem contented 
with her lot ; and Lord Enersdale could but 
thank God that it was so, and pray that it 
might continue. But these very thanks, and 
still more that prayer, bespoke a half uncon- 
scious doubt as to the future, which left on 
the mind of the anxious and affectionate 

c2 
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brother an uneasy feeling, which did not quit 
him during the whole of his journey to 
Swindon, on his arrival at which place he 
found Sir Horace Monro still very low .and 
feeble; and on the physician's hinting that 
the sea breezes might be beneficial. Lord 
Enersdale made an immediate arrangement 
for accompanying his friend to Dawlish. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

King Lear. 

" But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Natnre and fortune join'd to make thee great ; 
Of nature's gifts thou mayst with lilies boast. 
And with the half-blown rose."— JTi*^ John. 

When Lord Enersdale returned from Dawlish, 
he returned alone. Sir Horace Monro's health 
had recovered sufficiently to allow of his 
going abroad; and shortly afterwards Swin- 
don Court was enlivened by the arrival of a 
large party of friends, among whom were 
Lord and Lady Horton. 

In almost all instances, a man's home may 
be considered as a type of himself. At 
Horton Castle the sports of the field and the 
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whist table were the predominant amuse- 
ments offered to its guests. At Swindon, a 
well-furnished library — the pamphlets and 
periodicals of the day — the latest engravings, 
lying about on different tables, indicated other 
attractions than those of the chasse. Books, 
too, were not merely looked at, they were read 
and discussed by some of the cleverest men of 
the day, both political and literary, who were 
always happy to accept an invitation from 
Lord Enersdale. 

The present party had been formed without 
any particular reference to Lord and Lady 
Horton ; indeed, their jcmiing it was in con- 
sequence of a proposal from themselves to do 
so ; and th^y arrived so shortly after their 
self-invitation, that Lord Enersdale hftd not 
time to bring together persons more pecu- 
liarly suited to his brother-in-law's tastes: 
In the meantime^ until he could do so, he 
resolved to sacrifice his own to Lord Horton'a 
amusements. 
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In the whole world he loved nothing so 
weU as his sister; her happiness was the 
dearest object of his life. He had been dis- 
appointed in her choice of a husband; but 
when once that choice was made, the object of 
it became to Lord Enersdale the next in con- 
sideration to herself. He coidd not bring 
himself to believe that Julia's taste had so far 
degenerated since her marriage, that she 
would not fully appreciate the superiority of 
the party she found assembled at Swindon, 
over that of any she had herself received at 
Horton ; but it must be his business to veil 
as much as possible that superiority, by lead- 
ing the conversation into such channels as 
would give Lord Horton a chance of acquit- 
ting himself as well as the rest. 

Lord Enersdale, accordingly, talked politics, 
brought forward county business, discussed 
rail-road shares, and descanted on magis- 
terial justice, till no one would have imagined 
how admirably he could talk on matters of 
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literature and art, how well he was versed in 
subjects requiring deep study and science, 
nor with what enthusiasm he would listen to 
a fine poem, or speak of a fine painting. 

On the evening of Lord Horton's arrival, 
Lord Enersdale proposed to ride to cover the 

next morning, to try a run with the 

hounds ; and he offered to mount any two or 
three gentlemen of the party who felt disposed 
to join them. Julia was enchanted to hear 
this. There had been a sort of misgiving, an 
unpleasant doubt in her mind, not so much of 
how Lord Horton would like Swindon, for 
that she believed could admit of no question, 
but rather how he might feel disposed to 
enjoy the party her brother's letter mentioned 
as being assembled there. With the instinct 
of true affection, she now penetrated her 
brother's aim, and his thoughtful care; his 
delicate consideration sank so deep in her 
heart, that when she bid him " good-night,'* 
she could not refrain from bestowing on him* 
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a look which spoke her gratitude, and which 
was evidently understood by him. 

Lord Horton, too, had had his misgivings. 
He had more than half feared that he might 
be "bored" by the discussion of subjects 
in which he not only took no interest, but 
which he imagined undeserving of any man's 
serious consideration. His enjoyment was, 
therefore, proportionably great, in finding that 
so far from feeling any deficiency of power 
to carry out the conversation, his opinion was 
invariably asked, and, apparently, listened to 
with deference. 

It is the prevalent characteristic of little 
minds to look with a «ort of contempt on all 
which does not come within the range of their 
own acquirements ; whereas a reaUy gifted 
intellect despises no subject because it does 
not chance to be a favourite one, but endea- 
vours to gain information on whatever "^opic 
may be discussed by persons who appear to 
understand it. Lord Horton was so well- 

c3 
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bred, so good-humoured, and so perfectly free 
from pretension, that he impressed everybody 
favourably ; and before the party he found at 
Swindon had dispersed, he had become a 
favourite with nearly all of them. It had 
been like a new epoch in the life of Lord 
Horton; it had opened new ideas, ripened 
reflection, and steadied many doubts. To 
Julia it had given confidence in her opinion 
of her husband's acquirements. She had 
never doubted his sound sense and able 
judgment, but she now saw with delight that 
his talents were of a high order, waptiog only 
opportunity to become developed. Hitherto, 
she had avoided the intimacy of her former 
associates ; now, she resolved to cultivate them 
as auxiliaries in her efforts to overcome the 
excessive timidity which impeded her husband 
from shining in conversation. 

The interchange of visits between Horton 
Castle and Swindon Court, caused Lord 
Enersdale and Lady Horton to be but little 
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separated during the winter ; and when Par- 
liament met in the spring, they repaired to 
town nearly at the same time, and once 
established there, rarely a day passed without 
their meeting. 

A drawing-room was announced early in 
the season, and Lady Horton's presentation 
was, as a matter of course, to take place. 
Her husband's aunt. Lady Dormer, claimed 
the privilege of presenting her, and Lord 
Horton daily gave orders for some addition 
to be made to the family jewels. 

Nothing could be more strikingly hand- 
some than Lady Horton, as, radiant with 
jewels, she appeared on her husband's arm, 
ascending the spacious staircase at St James's, 
and passed on into the Presence Chamber, 
where Lady Dormer was waiting her arrival. 
A murmur of admiration had followed on her 
step, and the involuntary exclamation of Lady 
Dormer to her nephew, " WiDiam, how lovely 
she is!" seemed to complete Lord Horton's 
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triumph, as he gazed fondly on his young- 
and beautiful wife. Many who looked on 
them that day pronounced them a happy 
couple, fanned for each other. 

It chanced that Lord Enersdale passed at 
the moment when this opinion was audibly 
pronounced. He sighed deeply ; for though 
he did believe that they were then happy, it 
was a happiness, he feared, too like " the 
baseless fabric of a vision," to be durable; 
that Jhe merest accident might cause it to 
vanish into " thin air ;" that the minds in 
which it dwelt had not sufficient sympathy 
between them, and that sooner or later duty 
might be the only foundation on which their 
love would rest ; and, alas ! when love ceases 
to be a passion, it ceases to have any substan- 
tial existence. 

It was with feehngs of unmixed delight 
that Lord Enersdale, about this time, heard 
from Lord Horton of the prospect of Julia's 
becoming a mother. That hope seemed to 
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ofiPer a sure and certain escape from the ship* 
wreck of her happiness which he fancied there 
was cause to dread. In the indulgence of a 
mother's love she would find an outlet for all 
that enthusiasm and ardour of feeling which 
he observed she now concealed, rather than 
displayed: he had seen her constantly sup- 
press any demonstration of strong interest, 
and carefully veil her emotions even from him. 
Might it not be that she feared lest some 
moment of epanchement should tear asunder 
the bond by which a wife's high honour and 
principle had hitherto held together the frag- 
ments of her broken and disappointed affec- 
tion ? The birth of a child, in all cases a source 
of purest joy to a mother's heart, seemed to 
him to become doubly desirable in hers. Lord 
Enersdale knew too well the excellences of his 
sister's character ; he felt too sure of her strict 
and virtuous principles, ever to have enter- 
tained a thought or doabt of her falling off 
from them ; he knew that, with such a mind 
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as hers, there could be no accommodations 
of conscience ; that the sympathies she found 
wanting from her husband, no other man 
would ever be permitted to replace. But 
what he did fear for her was, the re-action 
consequent on her own loving heart, with all 
its treasury of riches, being thrown back upon 
itself; and from that very quarter where she 
had '' garnered up " these precious treasures. 
He feared that this void must render het 
cold and unamiable; that her heart would 
either be paralysed by the discovery, or would 
consume itself in its own fires. 

Under these impressions it was that Lord 
Enersdale received the welcome tidings of his 
sister's safety. The birth of her son was an- 
nounced to him and Lord Horton, as they were 
sitting together in nervous expectation of the 
event ; and it is doubtful which of the two really 
felt the greatest gratification. Lord Horton 
was sensible of all a husband's and a father's 
delight; and Lord Enersdale felt that his 
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beloved sister's happiness had acquired a 
new and stronger assurance than had hitherto 
awaited it. 

And thus, in fact, it proved. No one could 
have been more alive than Julia herself was 
to the important influence that child's birth 
would exercise on her future peace. As she 
looked on the helpless innocence and grace 
of that infant's form, she felt that in her had 
suddenly been vested a high and holy mission; 
that she had been made God's chosen vessel 
for the rendering to Him at some future day 
an heir to immortality ; and that not more 
marked was the duty of giving to that precious 
being the food appointed by nature for its 
first sustenance, than the still more respon- 
sible one of training it in the path of virtue 
and honour. 

Such reflections as these arose in the young 
mother's heart each time that her babe was 
brought to her ; and as its soft face nestled to 
her bosom, high and hply were the aspirations 
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which arose from that young mother^s heart, 
as, bending meekly over its sleeping form, she 
besought God's blessing on its head. 

Lord Horton's joy was not less great, though 
it arose from different reflections and feelings. 
Every day some new bauble was brought home 
for his infant heir — some fresh order was given 
for the increase of its supposed comforts. In 
short, all thoughts and occupations appeared 
to have passed from Lord Horton's mind, but 
such as were identified with the new relations 
that seemed to open upon him. At times he 
would take the babe in his arms, play with its 
tiny fingers, and while trpng to trace a like- 
ness to its mother, would declare exultingly 
that the broad brow of the Hortons would 
once more descend in a direct line. In fact, 
during the whole period of his wife's seclusion 
he proved himself so really fond, so devotedly 
attentive a husband, and so anxious a father, 
that Julia, while contemplating these good 
and sterling qualities, ceased to remember the 
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want of sympathy which existed in some of 
their tastes. She was too happy in her hus- 
band's affections, and too blessed in the pos- 
session of her beloved infant, to think of any- 
thing of more trifling import ; and when Lord 
Enersdale was admitted to her dressing-room, 
she looked so perfectly happy, that once more 
his heart was at peace regarding her state of 
mind ; and as soon as her strength permitted 
it, he consented to become Lord Horton's 
proxy in the house, and saw them depart for 
Horton Castle with renewed confidence in 
Julia's future happiness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" That man i' the world, who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted 
For speaking false in that ; thou art, alone 
(If thy rare qualities, and sweet gentleness. 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, — 
Obeying in commanding, — and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out !) 
The queen of earthly queens." 

Kin^ ffenry the Eighth, 



<c 



Disguise our bondage as we will, 
'Tis woman, woman, rules us still." — T. Moore. 



Whenever Lord and Lady Horton had re- 
turned to Horton Castle, even after a short 

absence, their arrival had been welcomed by 
such lively demonstrations of pleasure as 
showed how highly they were valued by their 
tenantry and dependants. But now that they 
were bringing to the home of his ancestors that 
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fair babe> who was. in the course of nature, to 
sucoeed to this old family estate, in addition 
to the usual peal of bells, flags with appro- 
priate mottoes were floating in the breeze 
from many windows of the houses in the village 
adjoining the park, arches of flowers were 
formed across the road within the lodge gates, 
and in the evening bonfires were kindled, and 
fireworks were let ofi". The noble parents felt 
gratified, and testified their sense of pleasure 
by conversing freely with all those whose vici- 
nity permitted; and JuUa, as she showed her 
boy, first to one and theq to the other, and 
listened to their warm though homely compli- 
ments on his beauty, felt all a mother's pride 
and satisfaction strong within her heart. 

For some weeks the wedded pair remained 
completely alone, and Julia occupied herself in 
maturing a plan which had^ ever since their 
self-invited visit to Swindon the foregoing 
winter, been floating in her mind. To com- 
prehend the hopes or fears which this plan 
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inight blight or ripen into certainties, we must 
break the silence which Lady Horton had, 
from the time she became a wife, maintained 
on the feelings which called them forth. Be- 
fore her marriage the devotion of Lord Hor- 
ton's affection had been so great, his assiduity 
so constant, and the unswerving love of her 
own heart so complete and engrossing, that 
she had been blind to those deficiencies of 
refined sentiment which her less absorbed, if 
not less interested brother had observed in 
Lord Horton's character. But it is impossible 
to suppose, that having hitherto passed her 
hfe with that brother who encouraged and 
responded to every high-wrought feeling which 
arose in her heart, she could long remain the 
daily and hourly associate of one whose nature 
seemed cast in a sterner and more common- 
place mould, without becoming aware of the 
difference. 

The first hour in which this light broke on 
her senses was one of suffering. But with all 
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Julia's softness of manner, with all her refine- 
ment of taste, there was a store of good sense^ 
and high principle, which enabled her to com- 
bat the danger this discovery presented. Her 
brother had been her model of perfection. It 
was hard to persuade herself, that he might 
not be so very perfect as she had imagined. 
She had seen him at moments, and under cir- 
cumstances requiring decision, as decided as 
she believed Lord Horton could possibly be. 
There was evidently a great diflference in their 
tastes, — in their pursuits, — but might not 
their characters be equally estimable P At all 
events, thought the yoimg wife, it is no longer 
my brother's, it is now my husband's, that I 
must study, and model my own for its com- 
paniomhip. How many wives, on finding this 
discrepancy in the mind of a husband, who, as 
a lover, they had considered perfect, would 
have persuaded themselves that they were un- 
happy, nay, ill-used and deceived ? How often 
has love's flowery chain been transformed into 
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iron fetters, from no stronger cause than the 
disappointment incident to such a discovery ! 
Widely different were its efiFects on Lady 
Horton ; she resolutely suppressed every feel- 
ing which bordered on romance, endeavoured 
to check the train of thought likely to exdte 
enthusiasm, and strove to reduce her oWn 
imagination to the level of her husband's. 
His fondness for her, his unceasing indulgence, 
his efforts to gratify every wish she expressed, 

called forth all her tenderness, and it was not 

♦ 

always without a sigh that she expressed her 
sense of it, in what appeared to her very in- 
adequate terms ; but Lord Horton was satis- 
fied, evidently more satisfied with her simple 
expression of thanks, than he had appeared to 
be when, following but the bent of her own 
warm heart, her language had been tinctured 
with the enthusiasm natural to her mind. In 
fact, Julia, . whose thoughts, whose words, 
whose whole being, had been one rich vein of 
sweet and rapturous poesy, was doing her best 
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to give it the plainer, though not less sterling 
worth of prose. For a time she abandoned all 
light Uterature, and might be seen ensconced 
behind some huge foho on common law and 
justice, became warmly interested in parUa- 
mentary debates, and sedulously endeavoured 
to find out the leading points of her husband's 
pohtical convictions. Not that she aimed at 
becoming, what is called, a female politician, 
but because her natural good sense taught her, 
that her husband being from his birth and 
social position bound to legislate for his coun- 
try, his wife's society would be rendered more 
agreeable to him, if he found her cognisant of, 
and aUve to those principles which he was 
labouring to promote and establish. Lord 
Horton was an active magistrate in his county 
— and his wife listened with so much apparent 
interest to the details she drew from him, 
that she soon became not only a listener, but 
often a covert adviser on delicate and doubtful 
cases referred to magisterial justices. And all 
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this was done with such winning grace, with 
such unassuming modesty, and such apparent 
interest, that none, save Lord Enersdale, the 
brother of her heart, the companion of her 
former life, could have perceived or even fan- 
cied that all such occupations were adopted 
and followed from principle — and not the 
spontaneous bent of her inclination. 

During Lord Enersdale's first and short 
visit to Horton Castle, Julia had abstained 
from everything which might lead him to ob- 
serve this change in her pursuits. The large 
party assembled there aided this concealment ; 
all she aimed at was to convince her brother 
she was happy— and if she failed in this, she 
contrived at least to leave the matter as doubt- 
ful when he went away as when he arrived. 
Happy she knew and felt herself to be, but it 
was a happiness she equally felt her brother 
would not then comprehend. Time only, she 
thought, can convince Edward of it — ^and at 
the present moment it is a question better not 
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discussed. The day Lord Enersdale left them 
Julia found herself unusually dispirited. The 
positive had not quite usurped the place of 
the imaginative— and she found her mind 
yearning for the bright fellowship of his ; but 
this re-awakened feeling gave way under the 
wholesome exercise of her various duties. At 
that moment she would have feared to visit 
Swindon ; but later on, when Lord Horton 
proposed doing so, she felt herself so strong in 
her own resolutions- so firmly fixed in the 
mode of life she had adopted — ^that she went 
in all security; and there, under that roof 
which had given such peace, and such varied 
charms to her infancy and her girlhood, did 
her hopes as a wife receive their crowning 
meed. She had trembled for her husband's 
pleasure when she beheld the party there 
assembled, but not only were her fears allayed, 
but her hppes brightened into certainties, 
while she listened to the part he took in the 
topics under discussion, and she heard him 

VOL. I. D 
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each night in the retirement of their own 
apartment, observe, "What a pleasant day 
he had spent !" or " How time flew at Swin- 
don ! " She saw that opportunity, encourage- 
ment, and frequent colhsion with talent, would 
bring to light a valuable ore, which had 
hitherto, from habit and early a^ociation, 
remained hidden behind a screen of such 
extreme shyness, that it was not only imper- 
vious to the sight of others, but unsuspected 
by its possessor. Lady Horton's sanguine 
nature rekindled under the influence of her 
aspirations for the future fame of her hus- 
band. Mediocrity would no longer satisfy 
her ; she saw in him a future statesman, to 
whom his country should look with confidence 
and pride. 

With these feelings strong at her heart, did 
Lady Horton take possession of her mansion 
in Belgrave Square, and prepare for her pre- 
sentation at Court. During the four months 
she remained in London previous to her 
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accouchement, many disappointment were 
given to the hopes she had formed respecting 
her husband. She daily saw him surrounded 
by men so every way his inferiors in point of 
intelligence, that no longer was his mind 
drawn upon, or forced into action. Far from 
strong herself, at that time, in health of body 
or energy of mind, she felt incapable of 
making an adequate exertion to check these 
baneful influences, while she mourned in 
secret over the decay of those bright visions 
in which she had indulged. For the first 
time since she became a wife, did she feel 
that something was wanting in her union to 
make her happiness permanent. The first cry 
of her babe seemed to rebuke her for every 
thought which could inspire such a doubt. 
•' What now can be wanting ?'* it seemed 
to say. "Am I not the indissoluble bond 
between you ? " 

Fortune, fame, honours — ^what are ye to 
those whose hearts have basked together in 

d2 
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the warm glow of their infant's smile? To 
the father's heart it bespeaks added love, and 
protection for the wife. To the mother's, it 
hallows and sanctifies every thought towards 
her husband. She sees in him the father 
of that tiny being whose life is a part of hers, 
and he thanks and blesses her for the fresh 
tie which binds him to them both. 

On the return of these happy parents to 
Horton, JuUa again interested herself in all 
her husband's pursuits and occupations. 
Again she was his companion, his counsel- 
lor, his friend. With patient courage she 
listened to the dullest and most common-place 
county questions; but after they had been 
fully examined, and Lord Horton's opinion 
on them decided, she read aloud to him some 
light pubhcation, some magazine, or some 
able criticism on the literature of the passing 
hour. By degrees, on the library tables at 
Horton appeared all the same class of works 
that she had been accustomed to see at Swin- 
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don ; and by degrees, Lord Horton not only 
listened to her reading, but became himself 
a reader. Insensibly he fell into the train 
of thought she had been labouring to instil, 
and when she proposed to invite, in addition 
to some guests they were expecting, two or 
three of the gentlemen he had liked at Swin- 
don, he consented with evident pleasure to 
the arrangement. Lord Enersdale was not 
one of their party. He had gone into the 
North with some young men, to pursue the 
exciting amusement of deer-stalking. Julia 
did not regret this circumstance; she con- 
sidered that as yet she was only in the 
noviciate of her great work ; and having often 
remarked, while in London, his look of tender 
commiseration at moments when her disap- 
pointed feelings were, she feared, apparent, 
she earnestly desired that he should behold' 
her triumph only when it was complete. 

Nothing could pass more agreeably than 
the two months, during which a succession of 
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ceal, talked with him freely of past struggles, 
present peace, and future promise ; and listened 
with delight to his warm commendations of 
her conduct, and his earnest congratulations 
on its results. From that time a more perfect 
confidence, and a closer intimacy sprung up 
between Lords Enersdale and Horton. They 
understood each other better. Their characters, 
though presenting many points of diiference, 
became so perfectly assimilated on one, that 
they ceased to observe their variance on others. 
Lord Enersdale now saw his sister really un- 
derstood, really appreciated ; and Lord Horton 
beheld in his wife's brother the master-mind 
which had made her what she was-— his be- 
loved and matchless wife — his gentle guide 
and monitress —his life's companion, and " his 
bosom's friend ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

— Being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in forcone's pageant." 

King Henry the Sixth, 

Love shows all changes— hate^ ambition, guile, 
Betray no farther than the bitter smile ; 
The lip's least curl, the ligStest paleness thrown 
Along the govem'd aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions.'* — The Corsair. 



Five years before the period of which we 
have been writing, Lady Wilmot was seated 
at her toilette-table, about ten o'clock one 
evening in June. The apartment was fitted 
up in the most costly manner; and the 
profuse number of lights reflected her hand- 
some form, resplendent with jewels, in the 
various mirrors which were placed around. 

d3 
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Her waiting-woman had just completed the 
arrangement of various ornaments, and was 
fastening on Lady Wilmot's shoulder a brooch 
of immense value, but so large in its propor- 
tions as to be unbecoming on the bosom of 
the fair owner \ when a loud, ring at the door- 
bell, and the sound of footsteps approaching, 
caused Lady Wilmot to turn from the con- 
templation of her own bright face, and 
standing at the door, she beheld her only 
brother, whom she had not seen for many 
years, rand ^vhom flhie had forbid to enter her 
presence, or hold communion with her, in 
consequence of his marriage with a farmer's 
daughter, whoee beauty aad ^gwtie worth 
formed no counterbalance in Lady Wilmot's 
mind for the heinous sin of low birth. 

When last George Neville ,had run .up 
unannounced to his «i^ter's dressing-room he 
was a gay wd youthful sailor, whose hand- 
some figure^ and fraak and gallant bearing 
had won him the wiiles of the fair sex, md 
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the esteem of his own. He had on that oocasion 
brought home despatches from the victorious 
fleet off NavarinOy in which his own name was 
honourably mentioned; and Lady Wilmot, 
then a young and handsome bride, was proud 
to enter the most aristocratic ealon on the 
young sailor's arm. 

Now all was changed; and her brother 
stood before her a careworn dispirited-looking 
^an. Nevertheless, for a moment nature was 
all-powerful in Lady Wilmot's heart, and she 
made a motion as if to embrace him ; but her 
maid's presence arrested her. 

No mention had ever been made of Captain 
Neville from the hour of what she deemed his 
disgraceful marriage; and even the servants 
in her house knew not that she had a brother. 
Not for worlds would the haughty woman 
have had it whispered in her household, that 
she had a sister-in-law a farmer's daughter. 

Captain Neville's first words w»e, " Char- 
lotte, I would speak to you alone." 



1. «■■ 
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*' Leave us," said Lady Wilmot, turning to 

her astonished attendant. 

As soon as they were alone. Captain Neville 

thus addressed his sister. " Charlotte, my 
time is brief, and I must at once explain my 
object in seeking you. 1 come to confide to 
you my position, as far, at least, as I may 
with propriety do so. Circumstances, unne- 
cessary to relate in detail, have placed my life 
in danger. Should my worst fears be reaUzed, 
my wife ^ " 

" Do not name her," exclaimed Lady 
Wilmot. " Did I not tell you years ago that 
her very existence would always be felt by 
me as a blot on mine." 

" Poor Susan," he said mournfully, " how 
little does she deserve this ! But if I may 
not speak of her " — 

Lady Wilmot's countenance showed how 
determined was her prohibition. 

" Let me at least speak of my child." 

" It is het child," interrupted Lady Wilmotl 
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" But it is mine also," replied Neville, 
imploringly, " it is your niece, it is your 
namesake. Oh, my dear sister, if in our 
younger days, when we were all to each other, 
if in those happy days I was really dear to you, 
do not in this hour of anguish turn from all 
that /hold dear. In a few hours my child 
may be an orphan— she will be penniless. 
My sister, you are rich, you are powerful; 
promise me that my child, that your niece, 
shall not remain destitute." 

" But," interrupted Lady Wilmot, " what 
are the circumstances which have rendered 
necessary this conversation on a subject, 
which you know to be so hateful to my feel- 
ings? You spoke of your life being in 
danger. What am I to understand by this ? 
What new mystery is there with which I am, 
as in the case of your unhappy marriage, not 
to be made acquainted until too late." 

" I beseech you, my dear Charlotte," 
exclaimed Captain Neville, earnestly, " I 
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implore you not to question me further at 
present, for it is a theme on which I cannot 
apeak. But again let me urge upon you, in 
memory of our happy years of childhood, to 
promise me your protection, if she should 
need it, to one who will recall to you that 
blessed time." 

Lady Wilmot was softened by his earnest 
appeal ; she put out her hand to him and said, 
— ** Poor George ! how coidd you so forget 
yourself? How much unhappiness you have 
caused me, and also poor Sir Howard, while 
he lived ! " 

Lady Wilmot did not mention how 
sedulously she had kept alive Sir Howard's 
very natural dishke to her brother's marriage ; 
nor did she inform him, that one of l^r 
husband's last recommendations to her, had 
been, to seek her brother and be reconciled to 
him. 

In answer to his sister's unfeeling question, 
Captain Neville reminded her, that if he had 
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erred^ the present moment was sufficient 
punishment. " Oh, Charlotte," he continued, 
'' think what must be my feeling at the 
prospect of leaving these two . objects of 
my tenderest love unprotected and penni- 
less I '* 

" Let us confine ourselves to one of them," 
said Lady Wilmot, coldly ; " in favour of the 
other, as you well know, nothing can move 
me; let her own low-bom race look to 
her." 

Captain Neville remained for some mo- 
ments silent; but the crimson flush which 
mounted to his cheek and forehead, and the 
ashy paleness which succeeded it, testified 
how hard was .the struggle between the 
offended pride of a husband, and the 
tenderest of all human feelings, a father's 
BOlicitude for his daughter. At length he 
aaid, with that hesitation which assured his 
sister he anticipated her answ^ — 

'' Must they thw be separated ? they who 
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may soon be all to each other, the widowed 
wife, the orphan child ? *' 

*' George," replied Lady Wilmot, coolly 
and collectively, " let us not waste words in 
the ebullition of sentiment, — sentiment in 
which I can feel no sympathy. When you 
came here to bespeak my protection for your 
daughter, I feel assured you did not do so 
without considering the only terms on which 
I should be likely to grant it ; you know that 
with her mother I never will hold com- 



munion/' 



" But you will not, oh no, Charlotte, you 
could not prejudice that child against its 
mother ? " 

" Assuredly not ; for of that mother I shall 
never speak." 

" Much as I desire your protection for 
my child," replied Captain Neville, with 
forced calmness, " I cannot subscribe to 
such terms;" — and he turned to leave the 
room ; but at the door he remained, leaning 
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as in bitter agony, for some seconds, and 
then returning to Lady WUmot, who had 
remained seated, he said, in a voice rendered 
indistinct by deep emotion, — 

" Charlotte, promise me, should this be our 
last interview, that you will, in case of my 
death, do by my child as you well know I 
would do by yours. Remember the days 
when your sorrows were mine, and my joys 
were imperfect till shared by the sister of my 
affections. Think on those happy days when 
with Arthur Saville " 

Lady Wilmot started so violently, that 
Captain Neville ceased to speak ; the mention 
of that name seemed to turn the current of 
her blood — to thaw that zone of ice by which 
pride and ambition had surrounded her heart. 

Captain Neville was ignorant of the spell 
which the mention of that name conjured up. 
He knew not that Arthur Saville, the play- 
mate of their youth, had been the only being 
who had ever touched his sister's heart, but 
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whose love she had rejected to wed the man 
who offered her wealth and a high position 
in the world of fieishion. Several years had 
elapsed since Lady Wihnot had even casually 
heard tilie name of Arthur Saville pronounced, 
and Captain Neville's absence from England 
had kept him ignorant of the young barrister's 
death. Nothing however could be more for- 
tunate for his cause than this allusion, espe- 
cially as he proceeded to state that the child, 
for whom he was seeking to interest his sister, 
was Arthur's god-child, as well as her name- 
sake. 

Lady Wilmot's whole manner became 
changed : she took her brother's hands in 
hers, drew him to the sofa on which she was 
sitting, and took from her arms and neck the 
splendid jewels which covered them; as if 
she felt how little they accorded with the sad 
and solemn discourse in which she was en- 
gaged. Having done this, she earnestly 
entreated her brother to tell her what circum- 
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stance placed his life in danger. But she 
could only draw &om him the words, — 

" To-morrow, nay, in a few hours, you will 
know all ; then, if needful, remember your 
promise." 

As he rose to depart, and embraced his 
sister, a scalding tear fell on her shoulder. It 
was the last evidence of human weakness, for 
he proceeded from her door to the house of a 
friend, where he spent the rest of the night in 
writing to his wife, and then, accompanied 
his friend to the spot where a hostile meeting 
had been arranged to take place between him* 
self and a brother officer. 

^* ^^ *V ?IF 



A few hours after dayUght the door of Lady 
Wilmot's apartment was opened by a person 
she called her housekeeper. It was the first 
time Madame Dumont had ever entered that 
apartment unsummoned. She was pale and 
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trembling. Lady Wilmot started from the 
couch on which she had thrown herself, still 
dressed, on her brother's leaving her. 

"Tell me what has happened; tell me at 
once ! " she exclaimed. 

At that moment the heavy tread of foot- 
steps fell on her ear. 

In an instant she gaessed the truth. '' It 
is his corpse ! " she cried, and sank senseless 
on the floor. 



J 
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CHAPTER VII. 

■ "Prosperity's the very bond of love ; 

Whose fresh complexion, and whose heart together. 
Affliction alters."— ^t«/<?r'* Tale, 

" He's truly valiant, who can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 
His outsides ; wear them, like his raiment, carelessly ; 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart. 

To bring it into danger." — Timon of Athens, 

Captain Neville's marriage, which has been 
alluded to in the foregoing chapter, had been 
one of those many imprudent alliances which 
are made by young men under the influence 
of mere personal admu-ation. Though no one 
could have been purer in mind than Susan 
Carter, no one could have been less fitted by 
birth and habit to become the wife of a proud 
and high-bred gentleman. While on a visit 
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to her aunt at Plymouth, she first attracted, 
and afterwards riveted, the attention of George 
Neville, and when in an unguarded hour 
he proposed to make her his wife, it was 
natural that his friends should suppose 
and assert that he had been imposed 
upon, and artfully entrapped into marriage. 
But such was not the case. Susan loved the 
handsome and high-bom young sailor with all 
the fervour of a young and virgin heart; 
but there wbs no base or sordid plan, no 
effort on her part to effect a match beyond 
her sphere. On the contrary, had Captain 
Neville been more her equal, the only dread 
which seemed a drawback to her promised 
happiness would have been absent. True, fas^ 
was kind and gentle, and did not appear to 
r^ard her as his inferior ; but she had sufficient 
good sense to feel that he and her brothers: 
were too far removed . from, each oth er in 
manner and appearance, to become brothetrs 
in feeling. 
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Her aunt, who was a plain honest-minded 
woman, as soon as she became aware of their 
attadbment, wrote to apprise Susan's parents^ 
and earnestly advised them to send for her 
home. The father's feelings naturally took 
alarm, and he instantly set off to fetch his 
daughter; and without a moment's warning 
Susan found herself in the presence of her father^ 
whose arms indeed were open to receive her; 
but while he clasped her to his heart, he forbad 
her to think more of one who already reigned 
paramount over all her thoughts and fedings. 

Captain Neville was absent for a few days 
when Mr. Carter arrived, and when he re- 
turned to Plymouth it was to find Susan fled, 
and her aunt invulnerable to all his entreaties 
as to whither, or by whose authority, she had 
been thus torn from him. Maddened by dis- 
appointment, he asked for leave of absence, 
and hurried to Taunton, in the neighbourhood 
of which he knew Mr. Carter's farm was 
situated, so that Susan had scarcely wept her 
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sorrow on her mother's breast, and listened to 
that mother's fond, but ill-advised assurance 
that all would be well, and that her darling 
Susan would be a rich and happy wife, than a 
letter was furtively conveyed to her from the 
object of all her thoughts. 

Like most men imder the influence of dis- 
appointed feeling. Captain Neville was unjust. 
He upbraided Susan with treachery and false- 
hood in such terms as wrung her heart She, 
however, easily exculpated herself to one who 
was more than willing to be satisfied of her 
truth and fondness; and many clandestine 
meetings followed between the lovers, which 
served but to confirm their passion. 

Meantime Captain Neville's leave was nearly 
expired, and still no entreaties could induce 
the stem father to consent to a union, which, 
as he said, " could end in no good to either of 
them ;" and as every attempt on the part of 
the lovers to move him was productive of in- 
creased severity to his daughter, there was 
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nothing left for them but either to relinquish 
each other, or to proceed to that spot where a 
parent's consent is not waited for — ^where 
marriages are celebrated without the protect* 
ing link of a father's blessing — ^and yet, as 
Sheridan Knowles has beautifully said, — 

" If there be one hour which more 
Than anj other craves a parent's presence, 
'Tis that vhich gives his child away from him. 
She should go with his blessing warm upon her, 

breathed 
With an attesting kiss ; then maj she go 
With perfect hope, and cheerly take with her 
The benisons of all kind-wishers else." 

" Once married, and your father's forgive- 
ness wiU follow/' was Captain Neville's, assur- 
ance to the trembling partner of his flight. 
Once married, and what can either of our 
families do but welcome us ? " 

Did the recollection of his sister Lady 
Wilmot's haughty character never intrude, 
while the step which would call forth her anger 
was still untaken ? Was it only when irrevo- 

VOL. I. £ 
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cable that Captain Neville felt what madness 
it would be to expect that sister's sanction ? 
Be that as it may, both Captain Neville and 
his bride soon awoke to the knowledge that 
nothing like a welcome awaited them from 
either of their families. Lady Wilmot returned 
her brother's letter, communicating the event, 
with an annotation on its back, expiressive of 
her desire that he would never again address 
her; and Susan's father, who was one of 
those parents who exercise a parent's authority 
with more earnestness than they feel a parent's 
love, and who had a rooted dislike to all whom 
he considered much above himself in station, 
was equally abrupt and decided in his decla- 
ration that no fature intercourse should exist 
between Susan and her family. She had 
allied herself with the great, and let the great 
cherish her. 

It is not in the first days of wedded life 
that such angry denunciations are felt as those 
stumbling-blocks to domestic happiness, which 
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they invariably prove themselves to be. Oc- 
cupied, engrossed with each other, a parent's 
severity does not fall with that leaden hand 
which afterwards crushes a child's heart ; nor 
does the loss of a sister's affection appear such 
a grievous interruption to social intercourse, as 
it is afterwards found to be. It is not till 
other ties spring up, when the married pair 
become themselves parents, that their act of 
former disobedience stands out in all its 
flagrancy before them* It is when years have 
gone by, and that a growing family playing 
around them brings back to their recollection 
the brotherly or sisterly love which once 
adorned their own childhood, that the loss of 
a brother's or sister's affection is really felt. 

Several times did Captain Neville write the 
most affectionate letters to his sister, beseech- 
ing her to permit a renewal of their former 
happy intercourse; but not one syllable of 
reply could he ever extract from her ; and as 
time wore on, the cares of a numerous family, 

e2 
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to be provided for out of a very small income, 
in some measure banished these recollections 
from his mind. 

At length Mrs. Neville's father died — died 
without bequeathing even a posthumous par- 
don to his sorrowing child ; and the successive 
loss, which speedily followed, of all her own 
children, except one, bent to the earth the 
suffering spirit of the bereaved mother. 

Captain Neville, though still fondly attached 
to his wife, saw with pain, and with something 
like impatience, the little struggle she made to 
recover from these heavy afflictions; and he 
could not help every now and then calling to 
mind the many sacrifices he had made for her 
sake, and, above all, he constantly yearned for 
a renewal of that intercourse with his sister, 
which would now, he felt, be more than ever 
valuable to him. Charlotte, his eldest child, 
had ever been his favourite, and now that «he 
was his only one, he tried to believe that cer- 
tain errors which he had formerly observed in 
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her character, were either imaginary, or had 
ceased to exist ; and instead of pursuing a 
system of correction which in time might have 
conquered her besetting sins — a want of can- 
dour, and a disregard to truth, he caressed 
and indulged her, till she became, before she 
had completed her twelfth year, by her intole- 
rant pride and artful conduct, the scourge of 
their little household. 

Mrs. Neville's health now declined fast, and 
her husband determined to take her to England, 
hoping that her native air, and the sight of 
her own family, might have a favourable 
influence both on her physical and moral state ; 
for her mother, Mrs. Carter, immediately after 
her husband's death had written in the most 
affectionate terms, desiring a renewal of their 
intercourse. 

On landing at Falmouth, the party pro- 
ceeded at once to Taunton, where Mrs, 
Carter continued to reside. Captain Neville's 
acquaintance with his wife's family had been 
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too slight for him to feel any interest in 
their society, or any pleasure in the welcome 
they gave to their homely abode; all the 
homeliness of which, now that it was seen 
without the flattering veil of love, to colour, 
or conceal its inelegancies, became glaringly 
apparent; and on the plea of business, he 
withdrew from his wife's family as soon as 
possible, leaving, however, Mrs, Neville and 
Charlotte with them. 

HI at ease with himself, {dissatisfied with 
the past, irresolute as to the future. Captain 
Neville hastened to London, where the first 
person he met was a brother officer, who 
had been a fellow-passenger on board the 
vessel which brought them home, and whose 
conduct on several occasions during their 
voyage. Captain NeviQe had considered ex- 
tremely offensive^ The first sparks of anger 
had been excited in both their breasts, and 
this unfortunate rencontre at a moment when 
they were both under the influence of ill- 
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humour, served to raise it into a flame so 
fierce that nothing but blood could extin- 
guish. 

The result of this quarrel has been already 
told. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

''Promising is the very air o' the time : it opens 
the eyes of expectation : performance is ever the 
duller for lus act; and, but in the plainer and 
simpler kind of people, the deed of saying is quite 
out of use. To promise is most courtly and fashion- 
able; performance is a kind of will or testament, 
which argues a great sickness in his judgment that 
makes it." — Timon of Athens. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. 
More hideous, when thou showst thee in a child. 
Than the sea monster." — Kin^ Lear, 



A PROMISE is a simple, and distinct, and to 
the meanest understanding a comprehensible 
fact; and yet there are few things more 
easily and more flagrantly distorted, and even 
falsified, by the various modes used in its 
fulfilment. Lady Wilmot had promised her 
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brother to take charge of his daughter, and 
while bending over his coffin, anid repeating 
to herself this promise, she thought not of 
the two-fold object he had in reaUty pleaded 
for. In fact, while she really meant to keep 
her promise strictly and to the letter, she as 
resolutely determined to overlook the spirit 
m which it had been urged by her brother, 
if not made by herself. 

Lady Wilmot gave orders for Captain 
Neville's funeral, and nothing that could 
display to the world the appe$rance of a 
sister's woe was neglected. But while paying 
these useless honours to the dead, she made 
no effort to heal the sorrow of that living one 
who had been the chosen partner of him 
whose death she was supposed to mourn. 
Her brother's bereaved widow received not 
a word or token of S3rmpathy or consider- 
ation from her. She scarcely seemed to 
recognise her existence ; her wishes were 
totally unconsulted; and Captain Neville's 

E 3 
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coffin was lowered into the family vault of 
the Nevilles without the tears of his widow 
or daughter having been permitted to hallow 
it. All was performed consistent with Lady 
Wilmot's pride and ostentation ; all was neg- 
lected which would have been precious to 
fond and sorrowing affection. It was her 
brother that she was burying, and she seemed 
to feel that none but herself had a voice in 
the disposal of all that remained of his earthly 
being. She had never even been heard to 
pronounce the name of his wife, and only 
one person in her household as yet knew that 
he had left a child. 

Finding herself for the first time in a posi- 
tion which required the aid of some con- 
fidential agent, Lady Wilmot could think of 
no one so well suited to carry out her inten- 
tions as Madame Dumont, the person we 
have already mentioned, and who had for 
some years been established in the family, 
as confidential head of Lady Wilmot's house- 
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hold — something between a humble friend 
^d companion, (for Madame Dumont was 
by birth and education a French gentlewoman,) 
and an upper servant. 

It is always humiliating to be forced into 
the confession of an unworthy design, and 
Lady Wiknot's haughty spirit writhed under 

m 

the feeUng that her conduct was liable to two 
interpretations, and that it was expedient to 
guard agamst the real one transpiring. Her 
pride suffered from the necessity of telling 
Madame Dumont that her brother had married 
unworthily, that he had allied himself to a low- 
bom creature, whom she, however, (thank 
God ! ) had never seen, and would never hold 

communion with. 

" Did your Ladyship say — I mean, is your 

Ladyship sure, that Captain NeviQe demeaned 
himself so far, as really to marry this low 
woman?" inquired Madame Dumont, he- 
sitatingly. 
Lady Wilmot looked steadfastly at her. Had 
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she any hidden cause for this question P or was 
it a mere idle suggestion, from not knowing 
exactly what reply to make to her confi-^ 
dence ? 

While asking herself these questions, the 
earnest desire that such a possibility should be^ 
true, almost made her believe it* Her brother 
had written to say that he was married; but 
bisyond that simple conmiunication she knew 
nothing. She had never received any proof of 
his marriage— no announcement of it had ever 
met her eye through the medium of the public 
press, and, true enough, none ever had been 
made, save in the obscure county paper, in 
which Mr. Carter had caused it to be inserted; 
accompanied by an observation, that it was- 
against parental authority ; a step which he 
had taken, in order that none of his neigh- 
hours might inquire of him respecting his 
daughter. Of this Lady Wilmot was as posi- 
tively ignorant as she was morally certain that 

* 

her brother, the frank open-hearted George 
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Neville, would never have told her an untruth ; 
but then the doubt, artfully thrown out, was 
tioo consonant to her vdshes not to create 
at least a hope that there might be some 
grounds for it. After a lengthened silence she 
inquired, — 

" Madame Dumont, why do you suppose 
my brother was not reMy married?" 

" Indeed I hardly know why, my lady," 
was the reply, " except that he must have felt 
it such a degradation to his family," 

" Well, married or not," exclaimed Lady 
Wilmot, sharply, " it matters little — there is 
nothing for his child to inherit, and the only 
terms on which I will adopt her, must be a 
complete renunciation of her mother. I will 
permit no intercourse, no correspondence ; the 
mother must be made thoroughly to submit to 

this as the desire of her I mean of her 

child's father. I am glad to find, Madame Du- 
mont, that your good sense leads you to feel all 
the heinousness of this woman's offence ; for. 
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I wish you to proceed to Taunton, find out the 
abode of these people, and when you have 
made my decision fully understood by them, 
return here with my niece." 

" Doubtless," said Madame Dumont, '^ Mrs. 
Neville — (Lady Wilmot bit her lip) — will see 
too plainly the interests of her child to refuse 
my bringing her away. But pardon me, my 
lady — should she be prejudiced — your lady- 
ship cannot fancy how prejudiced vulgar low 
poor people are— should she, in short, desire 
to retain her child, by what authority can I 
resist her will?" 

" By mine," replied Lady Wilmot, 
haughtily ; " by mine, delegated to me by my 
brother when he besought me to receive and 
foster his child. But the question will not 
arise, Madame Dumont ; rely on it these peo- 
ple will not be so blind to their own interests — 
and you wiU have to contend with no opposi- 
tion in the removal of Miss Charlotte Neville 
to the home her father bespoke for her." 
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And Madame Dumont did bring back Char- 
lotte Neville without opposition. Her mother's 
mind a prey to delirium, who was to gainsay 
the peremptory order of Lady Wilmot ? Not 
Mrs. Carter — ^for however much she might 
love her restored Susan, for Susan's daughter 
she had not the same love. Her means were 
small; her daughter's illness caused heavy 
expenses ; and Charlotte exacted so much at- 
tention, required so much attendance, that her 
grandmother saw her depart with anything 
but dissatisfaction. 

But what an appalling blow was it for the 
poor bereaved widow, on slowly awakening to 
the perception of her awful affliction, to find 
that her husband — ^the husband of her early 
choice, the worshipped idol of her youth, had 
been cut off in the prime of manhood I There 
she sat tearless, looking on the letter which 
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contained his blessing of her, and her child, 
till again and again her dawning reason was 
once more darkened. 

At intervals she would ask for her daughter, 
but it was long before any one dared tell her 
how that daughter had been removed from her 
care, by her husband's desire ; and when, at 
length, Mrs. Carter tried to make her sensible 
of the event — she found it impossible to bring 
her mind to the conviction. Whether totter^ 
ing on the verge of reason, or tossing on 
the waves of madness, the belief of such in- 
human tyranny could not find entrance in it« 
In her moments of sanity she appealed to God 
and nature against its truth. In her hours of 
delirium she execrated those who could thus 
seek to impose on her. 

Time, and care, and patient nursing, at 
length restored Mrs. Neville's mental condi- 
tion; but left her bodily health shattered, 
irretrievably. The first use she made of her 
recovered reason was to write to her daughter, 
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imploring her to come to her; but no answer 
was returned, till she stated her intention of 
setting out as soon as her strength would per- 
mit, and in person enforcing her right to the 

custody of her daughter. Then came a letter 
from Madame Dumont, stating that by Lady 

Wilmot's orders her letters to her daughter were 
kept from her ; in proof of which, they were 
now returned. That as a matter of prudence, 
she was cautioned not to intrude herself on 
Lady Wilmot ; for that means would be taken 
to rebut her pretensions. That, on the other 
hand, by preserving silence and submission, 
she would ensure good treatment to Captain 
Neville's daughter — over whom she could 
have no legal claim, even had he not dis- 
tinctly taken from her any supposed right of 
guardianship, by bequeathing his daughter to 

his sister's protection. 

Mrs. Neville, weak and spiritless, poor and 

unknown^ had no counsellor at hand. Her 
mother, who had never been twenty miles 
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from the spot in which she continued to re- 
side, was ill able to advise her. Something 
in Madame Dumont's letter touched the pride 
of the mother, while it awakened the sensi- 
bilities of the wife. " No legal claim ** on her 
child ! What could it mean but an insinua- 
tion that she had not been the wife of that 
child's father ? 

By the next post the certificate of the mar- 
riage was sent to Madame Dumont, with a 
desire that it should be shown to Lady 
Wilmot ; for, notwithstanding the position in 
which Mrs. Neville stood in relation to Lady 
Wilmot, she could not bring herself to ad- 
dress that proud woman directly. It must be 
remembered that, from the earliest days of 
her marriage, every thought of Lady Wilmot 
had been mingled with terror ; the first frown 
she had seen cloud her husband's brow was 
caused by his sister's heartless answer to the 
announcement of their marriage. In later 
years, after each unsuccessful attempt of Cap- 
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tain Neville's to renew his intercourse with 
his sister, he had become silent and reserved ; 
and if he had not accused his wife of being 
the cause of this regretted alienation, a thou- 
sand little things in their daily intercourse 
made her feel that he considered her so. The 
result was, that not only fear, but hatred had 
become connected in her thoughts of Lady 
Wilmot, She would have trembled to enter 
her presence, even on a husband's protecting 
arm ; and now, even to write to her seemed 
impossible. Never was there a more passive 
victim in the hands of a more arrogant un- 
feeling woman I What could she do ? Mrs. 
Neville would ask herself, and her mother 
would quickly respond. Nothing— that she 
could do nothing — ^for Lady Wilmot was a 
great lady with a power of money, and they 
were poor and friendless, consequently had 
only to bear the ills inflicted on them by the 
rich and powerful. Their neighbours too, the 
friends and playfellows of her youth, would 
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tell her, how lucky she was to have her 
daughter taken care of, and brought up by 
a great lady; for something like greatness 
seemed, in the minds of these simple folks, 
to devolve on the mother, by her child's living 
with a great lady. 

But neither the innate consciousness that 
she could not cope with her haughty sister- 
in-law, nor the well-intended remarks . of* her 
neighbours and friends, could stiU the feehngs 
of the mother's heart, nor silence the mother's 
prayers. 



A little more than a year after Captain 
Neville's death, his widow might have been 
seen wandering, early and late, near the 
supposed residence of her child ; hoping and 
watching for even a momentary glance as 
she might pass in or out of Lady Wilmot's 
mansion in Grosvenor Square. But no trace 
of her was to be seen ; and at length, ren- 
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dered desperate by daily disappointment, she 
ventured one evening to approach the house 
and ring the bell. 

The supercilious air, and insolent tone of 
the servant by whom it vras opened, gave her 
no encouragement ; and it was with difficulty 
that she articulated, — " Is Miss Neville at 
home ? '' 

" Miss Neville is not here,** replied the 
man; ''she has been gone to the country 
these two months.** And then the door was 
shut in her face. 

It has been observed, that the ^habits and 
character of the owners of a house may be 
guessed at by the manner of the hall-porter 
who opens its door. At all events it was 
quite evident, from the manner of Lady 
Wilmot*s porter, that Miss Neville was not 
treated with much respect by his lady; and 
therefore, that all who gave him the trouble 
of leaving his easy chair to answer inquiries 
about her, were not deserving of his con- 
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sideration. But Mrs. Neville was in no mood 
for such reflections : heart-broken, she turned 
from the door — ^not a tear came to her reUef ; 
slowly she retraced her steps to the solitary 
room she had hired in the neighbourhood, 
and, after a sleepless nighty she began her 
journey home. 

All who saw the wretched mother were 
shocked at the great change which had taken 
place in her in a few short weeks. She ap- 
peared insensible alike to kindness or neglect ; 
never uttered a word of complaint ; no smile 
was ever seen to sparkle in her eye, neither 
did a tear ever appear to dim it. Her mother 
would sometimes try to rouse her by pointing 
out the greater advantages Charlotte enjoyed 
than any she could have had in their poor 
home; but the look of silent anguish with 
which Mrs. Neville would, on these occasions, 
regard her, usually stopped short her argu- 
ments; and she would return to some 
busy occupation to escape from the observ- 
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ance of a grief which she could in no wise 
relieve. 

Months passed on without any change in 
the aspect of affairs at the farm, except that 
Mrs. Neville grew weaker, and looked thinner 
and paler every day. But by degrees the 
interest which her return as a wife to the 
home of her childhood, and which her sudden 
and awful bereavement had subsequently in- 
creased, died away gradually ; and except by a 
few, the poor suffering woman, the outraged and 
ill-used mother, was forgotten, — ^her story had 
given place to some more recent excitement. 



Let us return to Lady Wilmot. 

From the hour in which Madame Dumont 
left her apartment to proceed by her directions 
to Taunton, till her return from thence, ac- 
companied by Charlotte Neville, Lady Wilmot's 
mind was a prey to the deepest anxiety. Ill 
satisfied with her own mean subterfuge, yet 
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wanting courage to fulfil the part she knew to 
be the right and just one, she became restless 
in herself, and more than ever tyrannical to all 
about her. When she heard that her niece 
was actually under her roof, she half repented 
having sent for her ; and once or twice, while 
listening to Madame Dumont's account of the 
poverty and the want of refinement in Mrs. 
Neville's family, she resolved to send back the 
child, and ensure them both a certain income, 
on condition of their never making known 
their relationship to her. She did not like 
young people ; besides, this overgrown, awk- 
ward-looking girl would, sooner or later, be in 
her way, by interfering with her life of inde- 
pendence, and, in short, might become very 
troublesome. But then, on the other hand, 
she remembered her implied promise to her 
brother. She looked at Charlotte, thought 
she could trace some likeness to her father, 
and again resolved to fulfil her intention of 
adopting her. Yet there was such a continued 
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struggle of feeling involved in all that related 
to Charlotte^ that it was almost impossible for 
Lady Wilmot to have attached herself to her. 
If she caught a passing look of her father, the 
next glance would detect some gaucherie which 
must have been derived from the plebeian race 
from which her mother sprung; and, hating 
that mother as Lady Wilmot did, how could 
she become attached to her child P 

It must be confessed too, that Charlotte's 
character was far from amiable. With her 
mother's family she had been overbearing and 
impertinent ; with her aunt she dared not be 
either, but she was sulky and reserved. It 
did not require long to show her that every 
reference to her mother was wormwood to 
Lady Wilmot. Whatever faults she herself 
committed, they were supposed to emanate 
from that mother, whose low birth was. 
made a constant theme of reproach to her 
child. 

VOL. I. r 
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In all these scenes of ill-judged strife^ Ma- 
dame Dumont was Charlotte's confidant, and 
often her ill adviser. For in her heart Madame 
Dumont hated Lady Wilmot, whose hautem 
had often galled her pride and wounded her 
spirit; and she formed a sort of attachment 
to Charlotte, from perceiving in her a 
means of revenge for many a former humi- 
liation. 

Meanwhilie Lady Wilmot considered the 
discovery of Charlotte's relations as an inevi- 
table barrier in the path of that popularity 
among a certain set, for which she had toiled 
imceasingly to maintain herself. She would 
have given half her fortune to exterminate the 
whole race of Caarters. Madame. Dumont saw 
this weakness daily increase, and in her 
affected zeal for her lady's peace, she artfully 
conjured up phantoms of disgrace, that she 
might have the merit of suggesting means of 
overcoming them. Thus she kept Lady Wil- 
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mot's mind in & state of perpetual alarm and 
excitement, rendering her treatment of Char- 
lotte from day to day more wayward and in- 
judicious. In the same breath that she would 
command her never to utter her mother's 
name, to forget her existence, she would exact 
the most implicit obedience to herself, declar- 
ing any failure in it to be the height of in- 
gratitude. 

Did this proud, but naturally strong-minded 
woman, really believe that in teaching her 
niece to set at nought her mother's claims, 
she would be likely to establish her own se- 
condary ones? Certain it is, that Charlotte 
Neville's character, naturaUy wanting in truth 
and sincerity, as we have abeady described it, 
promised, under her aunt's treatment, to be- 
come that of a servile hypocrite. 

At length, so thoroughly unsatisfactory was 
the intercourse between, the aunt and niece, 
that Lady Wilmot, under pretence of London 

f2 
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not appearing to agree with Charlotte's health, 
sent her to reside at a villa she possessed on 
the banks of the Thames, under the protection 
and companionship of Madame Dumont, with 
strict prohibition against any intercourse with 
her mother — an injunction which was soon 
afterwards rendered superfluous by the arrival 
of news of Mrs. Neville's death. 

This unexpected event roused for a time 
the filial affection that circumstances had 
deadened in Charlotte Neville's breast; and 
when directions arrived from Lady Wilmot 
that the daughter should not even signify 
that affection by the customary demonstration 
of wearing mourning for her deceased parent, 
the cold and heartless t3rranny confirmed those 
feelings of ill-will towards her aunt which all 
her former treatment had engendered. 

Lady Wilmot's ill-dissembled joy at the 
event just related was broken in upon by 
another, which seemed no less propitious, as 
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offering a chance for her to regain some foot- 
ing in the family of her late husband, a point 
which she felt to be of the utmost import- 
ance to the maintenance of her position in 
society. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ On our deathbeds^ when we think we have pro- 
yided for those we leaye behind, — should we lose the 
last smile that gilds the solemn agony, if we could 
look one year into the I*uture ? '' 

Bulwxr's Nighi and Morning, 

*^L'amour ne se commande pas. II nait d'un 
regard, d'nn sourire. Telle personne qui r6unie 
toutes les perfections humaines laissera le cceur froid 
et calme; taudis qu'on se sent inyinciblement en- 
train^ yers un objet qui nous abreuyera peut-etre 
de d^lices amere, qui fl^trira notre existence." 

M . 

Sir Howard Wilmot, the eldest member 
of a large family, left at his death only one 
sister, nearly twenty years his junior. Her 
marriage with General Douglas had taken 
place before his own, and as they had imme- 
diately gone abroad Lady Wilmot knew 
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nothing of her sister-in-law, but through the 
medium of an irregularly kept-up corre- 
gpcmdence, during Sir Howard's life, and which 
had, soon after his death, completely ceased, 
with the exception of a letter of condolence 
from Lady Wilmot, who piqued herself on 
the exact observance of all outward forms 
of ceremony, on the occasion of General 
Douglas's death. About a year after this 
event, Mrs. Douglas returned to England 
with her only child, a daughter, who had 
just attained her fourteenth year. 

It so chanced, that at the time of her 
arrival, none of her late husband's family, 
and no members of her own, save Lady 
Wilmot, were in town. It was an opportu- 
nity not to be lost, and Lady Wilmot 
sought, by every possible means, to secure 
her sister-in-law's good opinion; and so 
successfully did she carry out her aim, that 
when the family came about Mrs. Douglas, 
to welcome and receive her, and spoke of 
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Lady Wilmot in those tenns of reproach 
which they considered her conduct to them 
deserved, Mrs. Douglas felt bound in reply 
to detail her most hospitable and affection- 
ate welcome of herself and her daughter, 
and to request they would refrain, in her 
presence, from indulging in such injurious 
remarks of one, from whom she and that 
daughter were receiving daily proofs of kind 
-consideration. 

Mrs. Douglas was in very delicate health : 
fondly attached to her husband, she had 
been unable to recover the shock occasioned 
by his sudden death, and but for her 
daughter, life would have been a burthen to 
her. 

Lady Wilmot saw the direct clue to the 
toother's heart, and overwhelmed her gentle 
niece with tender assiduities. 

Charlotte Neville's absence from town^ 
and the silence preserved respecting her by 
every member of Lady Wilmot's establish* 
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ment, kept Mrs. Douglas in ignorance of her 
existence, or it is more than probable that 
when, speaking of her own uncertain Ufe, and 
the anguish she felt at the prospect of 
leaving her child motherless, she would not 
have listened with such gratified and grateful 
complacency to Lady Wilmot's promise, that 
should such a misfortune occur in her lifetime, 
Ellen Douglas should find in her a mother. 
To one so tenderly and devotedly attached 
to her child, so scrupulously strict and ex- 
emplary in the precepts of truth and virtue, 
in which she had brought up that child, 
scarcely permitting her an acquaintance, and 
never an intimacy with any one for whom 
she had not the highest esteem and confi- 
dence, it is not to be supposed that she 
would voluntarily have subjected her to the 
companionship of a girl who was unknown 
to her; while it is morally certain, that had 
she been acquainted with Charlotte Neville, 
she would never have entertained Lady 
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Wilmot's proposals. But all this was care-' 
fully concealed from Mrs. Douglas. In the 
early stage of their acquaintance, Lady 
Wilmot avoided naming her brother, fearful 
that any mention of him might lead to 
inquiries which she did not care to answer; 
and when the noble simplicity of Mrs. 
Douglas's mind became known to her, she 
felt certain that she would turn indignant 
from her low and servile adulation of the 
world's opinion, and rebuke what had been 
her heartless conduct to that brother's 
widow. To a mother like Mrs. Douglas, 
to a daughter like Ellen, how could she 
excuse her own unworthy separation of 
mother and child ! Lady Wilmot had not 
erred unknowingly, but she unfortunately 
did not possess sufficient moral courage to 
confront the sneer of those whom her un- 
bounded pride and haateur had offended, 
and who might take pleasure in reminding 
her of her aUiance with the vulgar Carters. 
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As soon as Mrs. Douglas oodd get through 
the business, which was to secure to Ellen, 
at her death, the possession of that fortune 
in which she held a life interest, she looked 
out for a place in the country as more con* 
genial with her own tastes, and there, in 
the supmntendence of her daughter's educa- 
tion, and in the exercise of every christian 
virtue, she continued for some time to reside. 
Her strength gradually declined, but it was 
so gradual that none but herself perceived it ; 
her cheerfulness never forsook her, not even 
when scarcely able to rise from her conch; 
and so little of gloom was there about her 
declining days, that no one seemed aware 
how nearly those days were drawing to their 
close. Ellen Douglas had just entered her 
sixteenth year, when increasing weakness 
warned her mother that they who had 
latterly lived for, and in each other, would 
soon be separated. Mrs. Douglas daily pro* 
mised herself that she would seek to prepare 
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ber child for that dread hour, but from day 
to day was it deferred till too late. 

It was an autumnal evening, and Ellen sat 
on a stool by her mother's couch, catching the 
low soft whispers which seemed to come with 
difficulty from the suppressed breathing of the 
invaUd. A glorious sunset was streaming in 
through the open window, tinging with its 
rich and glorious colours the surrounding 
objects, — ^all but the sufferer, whose cheek 
was flushed with the crimson die of fever, and 
the pale girl, who seemed to ^ow paler under 
the contrast of the gorgeous light which filled 
the other parts of the room. 

Mrs. Douglas laid one thin and transparent 
hand on Ellen's, while with the other she 
pointed to the bright orb, descending rapidly 
behind the dense purple clouds which bound 
the horizon. Mother and child gazed at its 
receding rays ; their lips were silent, but their 
hearts were fixed on the same thought. As 
the last gleam of the light and life of day 
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feded into twilight, » convulsive pressure of 
the hand which rested in her mother's made 
Ellen fitart — she saw that mother's eyes up- 
raised, her hps parted as if in prayer, but no 
sound came forth ; with the sun's last ray the 
mother's spirit had fled — Ellen Douglas was 
an orphan I 

As soon as Mrs. Douglas's death became 
known, Lady Wilmot came herself to re- 
move her niece from the sad scene, and 
take her to that home which she had pro- 
mised should be all that a mother's heart 
could desire for her child. Could attention 
and luxury have brought consolation to the 
bereaved girl, she might have found it under 
her aunt's roof. She was cared for, and 
tended upon ; her very looks were watched, 
to discover her wishes, or detect her wants; 
but her sorrow was too real, her loss too 
severe for her to find sympathy in the artificial 
manner and hollow feelings of all she met 
with there. 
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We have said that her loss was severe; 
how severe and irretrievable those oidy who 
have lost a mother may know 1 Ellen Douglas 
was at that age, just ripening into woman- 
hood, when the world proclaims a mother's 
loss to be the greatest. Alas I the woe is too 
immeasurably great at all periods of a.child's 
existence, for any particular one to be con- 
sidered the severest. All who have under- 
gone this affliction, naturally believe the 
moment in which it fell upon themselves to 
be the one in which it is the most trying — 
and it may well be asked, at what hour of 
one's life can a mother's loss be other than one 
of bitter anguish ? In our infancy, a mother's 
tenderness is our safeguard from ill ; in youth, 
a mother's watchful interest saves us from 
those perils on which our passions would 
make shipwreck. In womanhood, a mother's 
friendship and counsel are invaluable bless** 
ings ; and in later life, what can be so touch- 
ing or so purifying to the heart of her child. 
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as a mother's full and unboimded confi- 
dence? 

Mother ! the sound first Inped bjr infancy. 
Mother ! the name which embodies protection 
and support. Mother! the word which is 
too replete with holy and undying love for 
a child to feel all its depth and power till she 
is herself a mother I 

For many weeks solitude and prayer were 

all Ellen Douglas desired — all she was capa* 

ble of endurmg ; and Lady Wilmot began to 

tire of the task of trying to reason her into 

resignation. If there were those in her family 

who would have better understood the mode 
of treating a broken spirit, her residence with 

Lady Wilmot kept them from showing her 

their sympathy. Mrs. Douglas's directions 

that the guardianship of her daughter was to 

be exclusively confined to Lady Wilmot, left 

no power for any other of her relatives to 

ofier their protection. A handsome income 

was, by her mother's desire, to be paid quar- 
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terly to Lady Wilmot for the maintenance 
of her daughter, during her minority, and 
every subordinate point was left to her lady- 
ship's discretion. 

When the period appointed by fashion 
arrived for Lady Wilmot to change her 
mourning, she seemed to rush with greater 
frenzy into the pursuit of pleasure ; and lest 
Ellen's tearful eyes and saddened voice might 
cast an unwelcome shade over these occupa- 
tions, she determined to send her to the 
villa where Charlotte Neville had been long 
secluded. 

Madame Dumont was summoned to take 
charge of Miss Douglas, and ordered to pay 
every deference to her wishes. "She is Sir 
Howard's niece," Lady Wilmot observed, 
** and must be treated in my house with the 
consideration due to her birth and prospects." 
To Ellen, Lady Wilmot represented Madame 
Dumont as an attached domestic ; and of 
Charlotte Neville remarked, that though by no 
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means entitled to consider herself as Ellen's 
equal, still, being within a few years of her 
own age, she might not find her society dis- 
agreeable to her. 

Whatever might be the opinion entertained 
by Miss Douglas on this projected compa- 
nionship, nothing but joy and delight was 
Anticipated from it by Charlotte Neville : 
a companion younger than herself — what a 
delightful exchange for Madame Dumont's 
drowsy ideas I 

On her first arrival at the villa, Ellen's 
giief seemed renewed. True, her aunt had 
been but little with her while in town — she 
could not conceal from herself that they had 
not a feeling in common. Lady Wilmot 
Kved for the world, while Ellen's whole soul 
hung on the remembrance of the dead ; but 
still the house in Grosvenor Square had been 
formerly gladdened by her mother's presence, 
the one to which she was now removed had 
pever been entered by that mother. For 
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some time she remained entirely in her own 
apartment, to which Charlotte stole every day, 
and endeavoured to make herself agreeable. 
Neither Ellen's coldness, nor her silence, nor 
her oft-flowing tears, prevented her return, 
as she said, to try and comfort her. One day 
that Ellen, half ashamed of the ungenerous 
return she made to these friendly advance^ 
was endeavouring to take some interest in 
Charlotte's conversation, she discovered that, 
like herself, she was an orphan, — ^and this 
touched a chord of sympathy not to be 
resisted. Ellen wept long and silently on 
Charlotte's shoulder. 

From that hour coldness was at an end, 
and they became friends and confidants; — 
Ellen had nothing to relate but one unvarying 
record of her mother's tender love — but Char- 
lotte spoke of her father, his misplaced con- 
fidence in her aunt, of her mother's deathbed, 
uncheered by her only remaining child, of 
Lady Wilmot's haughty treatment of herself. 
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and strung together a tale which awoke pity 
and indignation in Ellen's heart. 

Th^e are soine beings who by oongwiality 
of taste, sympathy of mind, or by soa^e finely- 
spun webs in nature's workmanship, seem 
formed to be friends and companions j but 
never could tiiere have been two beings more 
completdy dissimilar than these two girls: 
their appearances presented aa strong a con- 
trast as their characters. Ellen's laige, dark, 
and lustrous eyes, her dark and dusting 
curls, veiling a throat of snowy whiteness, 
might have inspired a poet s pen with themes 
of softest melancholy; while Charibtte's laugh- 
ing eyes oi brightest blue, her closely-braided 
hair of a peculiarly light shade, showing to 
the best advantage her small and beautifully 
shaped head, her laughing voice, ringing like 
a merry bell, made her a fitting subject for the 
poet's blithest song — Ellen's mind was a broad 
mirror of unsullied truth, Charlotte's every 
thought was distorted by innate falsehood — 
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and yet did these two girls become insepar- 
able, and to a cursory observer might have 
appeared the echo of each other's thoughts. 

Madame Dumont felt the charge she had 
received firom Lady WUmot to bend to Miss 
Douglas's wishes anything but agreeable. 
With Charlotte she was completely at her 
ease, but vfdth Ellen she felt that she could 
never expect to be treated as an equal, and 
this both irritated and offended her. She 
could not accuse Miss Douglas of rudeness, 
for she was polite to all, but her manner 
evinced a repulsive coldness, which Madame 
Dumont considered so undeserved, that she 
determined, as she did not dare resent it 
openly, not to let any occasion escape of 
making her covertly suffer for it. 

Lady Wilmot often drove from London to 
spend a morning at The Cedars ; during these 
visits her time and attention were given ex- 
clusively to Ellen, and she scarcely seemed 
aware of Charlotte's existence unless she came 
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in her way, and then a cold salutation was 
all she bestowed on her. No one could have 
supposed that she was in reality Lady Wil- 
mot*s own niece, the child of her only brother, 
while Ellen's connexion with her had no closer 
tie than being the child of her late husband's 
sister; but Charlotte was the grandchild of 
the vulgar Carters, while Ellen was related 
to some of the most powerful aristocracy of 
the country ; besides, she was the unconscious 
voucher to the world of Lady Wilmot's re- 
spectability, the link by which she intended 
to prolong her hold on the elite of society. 

Those who have undergone the fatigues 
attendant on a life of dissipation, need not 
be reminded how incompatible that life is 
with the strict fulfilment of the duties Lady 
Wilmot had taken on herself in the adoption 
of one niece, and the guardianship of the 
other. Respecting the former, she satisfied, 
herself with the reflection, that, but for her, 
Charlotte would have been in penury — that 
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she now wanted for nothing, and therefore 
ought to be hs^py and grateful. And of 
Ellen she would say to herself, — she is nobly 
born, has^ money^ and will, doubtless, marrf 
well, if she does not render herself a fright 
by eternally fretting at what cannot be re^ 
cs^ed ; and with such worldly, commen-plaee 
reflections. Lady Wilmot endeavoured to per- 
suade herself tl^t she was really doing her 
duty towards these two yioung girls, while 
leaving them under the care of a woman who 
filled a sort of subordinate position in her 
household, and whose society she wouM not 
herself have tolerated. 

In one of Lady Wilmot's moming visits, 
she signified t.o Ellen her wish that she 
should cultivate her taste for singing, and, 
as all her Ladyship thought or did waa under 
the influence of som;e prevaihsg fashion, she 
secured with some difficulty, and at consi- 
derable esLpense, i}m: attendance <^ Signor 
Torsini, whoeie talents as a mging master 
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rendered him sought after by every fashion- 
able mother, to attend twice a week at The 
CedarS} in order to perfect Miss Douglas 
in her style of singing. 

During Ellen's lessons Madame Dumont 
was always present, and Charlotte firequently 
came in, under pretence of hearing her friend's 
sweet voice to greater perfection, when sup- 
ported by Signer Torsmi's rich and powerful 
tones. Ellen, who knew how much Charlotte 
had desired to have a singing master, and 
how sorrowful she had appeared under her 
aunt's refusal, now proposed that she should 
share the lessons she received^ and fearing, 
from her own innate delicacy, that her 
friend's pride might be alarmed, she declared 
her wish to have certain duetts written for 
two sopranos. Madame Dumont tacitly en- 
couraged this arrangement, and Lady Wilmot 
was too much occupied with London plea- 
sures, to inquire into the progress Miss 
Douglas was making. She had secured her 
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the best master in Europe, and what more 
could be required of her? 

The summer was far advanced — Lady 
Wilmot had gone, as she did each year, on. 
a tour of visits, and this season the tints of 
autumn had become visible on the lofty trees, 
which, from their thick and feathery appear- 
ance, seemed to form a cradle, in which the 
comfortable villa at The Cedars lay embedded, 
before its mistress came to pay her annual 
visit to it. Lady Wilmot came alone; the 
party she had this year invited to share her 
retreat could not yet be assembled. 

One evening, while sauntering round the 
sloping lawn which descended to the banks 
of the Thames, her Ladyship was startled by 
the sound of music from a building which 
might almost be said to overhang the river. 
Two female voices were at first distinctly 
heard singing a popular barcarole, presently 
a third, evidently from its depth and power 
a man's voice, became mingled with them. 
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Lady Wilmot stopped, involuntarily overcome 
by the fascination of the melody. As the last 
notes died away, she heard a plash in the 
water, which led her at first to conclude 
that the voices came from a boat; but, on 
approaching the summerhouse, she saw her 
two nieces standing at the open casement, 
and on entering it unobserved, she perceived 
that they were watching a boat, and Charlotte 
waving her handkerchief to the indiyidual who 
was rowing it from the bank. 

Probably the rustling of Lady Wihnot's 
dress cauised Ellen to turn round ; but Char- 
lotte remained apparently insensible of her 
vicinity, for she continued waving her hand- 
kerchief and kissing her hand to the receding 
object. 

"What does this all mean?" inquired 
Lady Wilmot. "Why are you here alone? 
where is Madame Sophie?" 

Ellen ingenuously replied : " Charlotte and 
I have been singing, and Signer Torsini came 
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in his boat to join us. Madame SopMe has 
left us some time, being a&aid. of the damp." 

Lady Wilmot asked if Signor Torsini was 
in the habit of remaining so late aft^ giving 
his lessons, and it was again Ellen's task to. 
reply ; for Charlotte uttered not a word, but 
left her friend to explain thai Signor Tamm 
had for some weeks past occupied a small 
cottage on the opposite bank of the river, and 
only occasionally went to London. 

Lady Wilmot appeared satisfied,^ and they 
all r^tamed to the house togeth^. Charlotte 
soon after rdired, but EUen* by her aunt's 
dedre placed herself at the piano, and sang 
several plaintive melodies* Oti h^ aunt^s- 
expressing her approbation of her style of 
singing, though her voice appeared less power- 
ful Hian she had faacied it when heard from 
liie summerhouse, EUen, delighted at an 
opportunity of rendering her friend justice, 
exclaimed: ''Oh, dear aunt, it must have 
been Charlotte's voice you heard — ^itismneh 
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richer and more powerful than mine, and 
I am so used to rest on it, that I always feel 
afi^aid when I sing alone." 

And then followed an explaiiation of the 
lessons having been shared, at Ellen's expresi^ 
desire, and though Lady Wilmot €6dd that 
Madame Dumont, or. a» she was usualljr 
called, Madame Sophie, was much to blatne, 
and ought not to have allowed Ellen's lessons 
to be interfered with-^she eithef on reflecticm 
thought differently, or was induced to do so 
by the arguments of Madame Sojihie, who 
spent some time that night in ooliversation 
with her lady, for on the Mowing monuitg 
Signor Torsini was invited to the villa to siiig 
with the young ladies. 

It had not been merely her lessons in 
singing, but in drawing,, in the study of 
diff^ent languages, in short, in whatever 
accomplishment Ellen received instruction, 
that she had insisted on Qiarlott^s sharing the 
advantlige; but latterly, Charlotte had mani* 
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fested a distaste for every thing but music, 
and had absented herself during the hours set 
apart for any other study. About this period, 
her character seemed to undergo a complete 
change; from being not only Uvely, but pos- 
sessing a flow of spirits bordering on boister- 
ons mirth, she became languid and dejected, 
and would pass whole evenings in her room, 
leaving Ellen the task of entertaining her 
aunt — no very easy occupation — ^for like all 
women who live but for, au^d in the world. 
Lady Wilmot found no pleasure in any dis«* 
course which did not recall some fete, or 
point to some future gathering of the elite. 
She had no pleasure in the study of Ellen's 
fresh and pure mind, which wanted but the 
breath of kindness to expand itself, but which 
remained closed, if not seared, under the 
common-place selfish frivolities of this deter* 
mined votary of fashion. 

The middle of September was to bring 
together the expected party at The Cedars, 
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and Lady Wilmot became busy with anti- 
cipated pleasures. This visit might be con- 
sidered ahnost an annual one, some of the 
guests always forming a part of the company, 
though various additions and subtractions 
naturally occurred in the male portion of the 
visitors. 

Hitherto Charlotte had never been per- 
mitted to consider herself entitled to form 
one of these gay parties at the villa. During 
their contmuance, Madame Sophie had re* 
mained her only companion; but now that 
Ellen Douglas protested that she had no wish 
to join any party from which her Mend was 
excluded, Lady Wilmot saw no alternative 
but to introduce both her nieces. 

Already had Lady Wilmot settled in her 
own mind an alliance for Ellen, with Sir 
Horace Monro, whose ancient Baronetcy, and 
whose family connexions, were unimpeachable. 
His fortune was large and unencumbered, 
his character mild and yielding ; in fact, Lady 
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Wilmot considered that if she could succeed 
in making her niece Lady Monro, she should 
have admirably fulfilled her duties of guar- 
dian ; and by Sir Horace's peculiar turn of 
mind, be able to establish and retain a certain 
empire in their housdiold, which would add 
to her own importance. As a preliminary to 
this projected siege. Sir Horace Monro's visit 
Effm fi^ed to precede the genesal company 
fUtifi^pli^d by a few days, ifi order to affixrd 
ii^pc^uniitie^ for mose ii^timate acquaintanfie 

wHajOL ijm bolide ^ba i^tio&i him, before other 
l^4f^9ci^^ ipiterveped. But what ivras jUdy 

Wih^'fS a^tpnishment on find^ig that Sir 

^pr^ speared q^te to overlook the atferao* 

tions of Mi^s Douglas, while he took infinite 

p^ins to render him3elf agreealj^le to Miss 

^evi4e, who in return seepied we^l disposed 

|to favour his pretf^nsion^, and suddenly to 

h^ve recover€4 her forpier high spirits. If 

Lady Wilmot had looked on Sir Horace's 

alliance as eligible for her high-born and well* 
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portioned ward, how more than desirable must 
she have considered it for her penniless, and, 
on the mother's side, low-bom niece — ^what a 
means of boiying the remembrance of the 
dreadful Carters, by making their grand- 
daughter the wife of one of England's oldest, 
and at the same time richest Baronets ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

" The gods are deaf to hot and peevish tows, 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the saciifioe." 

TroiltuoMd Crestida. 

" Thy oath I thy oath V*^LaUa Bookk. 

At this time, Miss Neville, who had since 
Lady Wihnot's residence at the villa become 
so enamoured of solitude that EUen seldom 
saw her but in her aunt's presence, once 
more sought her society, and would not stir 
from the house but in her company. Sir 
Horace, too, was always in attendance ; but it 
was evident that in one only of the ladies was 
the attraction centred. 

One evening that Charlotte had pleaded 
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a headache and retired early, Sir Horace and 
Miss Douglas were standing in the verandah, 
and, apparently attracted by a cloudless sky 
and a bright moon, they stepped from be- 
neath the clematis-covered roof, and directed 
their way towards the water. As they ap- 
proached the summerhouse the sounds of 
voices were heard. 

"How plainly one hears from the river 
this still night ! " remarked Sir Horace. 

Ellen answered not — she knew not why, 
but a sensation of fear had crept over her ; 
she felt certain that the voices they had heard 
did not come from the river, but from the 
summerhouse, and that one of them was 
Charlotte's — Charlotte, who half an hour 
before had left the drawing-room under pre- 
tence of fatigue and illness ! Ellen was dis* 
concerted, and even alarmed; but, forcing 
herself to make some trifling observation, she 
turned into another path which led direct 
from the spot whence the voices proceeded, 
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and returQed to tha house as quiokly as she 
could Gpi)triye to do so without attracting the 
attentiqp pf Sir Horace to the extraordinary 
cirpum^t^npes she had observed. 

Before they separated for the night. Lady 
Wihnot expresi^ her regret at finding, by 
a note she had received in the morning, that 
Signor Torsini had been suddenly called away 
frpn^ the neighbourhood; remarkiQg that his 
absence would most inconveniently interfere 
with the arrangements of some musical soirees 
she ha4 intended to get up for the amuse- 
ment of hex expected guests. 

Ellen felt still more bewildered by this 
intelligence; her ears assured her that the 
voices she had heard were those of Charlotte 
and the Signor; and yet her aunt believed 
the latter had left the neighbourhood ! What 
was she to think? How act? There was 
evidently some mystery. 

On going to her room, Ellen passed Chaiw 
lotte's, and hearing her moving about, she 
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knocked, and inquired after her headache. 
*^ Much better," was the answer ; but as no 
invitation to enter was given, she passed on 
and sought her own pillow, not, however, to 
sleep, but tp consider how she could best 
conununicate her discovery of the meeting in 
the summerhouse, without inflicting pain on 
her friend : for Ellen was habitually too 
frank and single-minded to contemplate con- 
cealing her knowledge of a fact, which 
evidently deeply concerned that friend. But 
the whole of the next day Charlotte avoided 
her till the dusk of the evening, cmd then she 
put her arm through hers, and said— 

" You must come, dear Ellen, and help me 

to reconcile a " she hesitated, and then 

added, " a friend to do what reason and duty 
dictate* Circumstances of the most urgent, 
the most imperative nature require that Signor 
Torsini should depart from hence. Do not 
ask for any explanation — promise me not to 
hsten to any that he may seek to give ; but 
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tell him that ytm require his absence — that 
y(m insist on his not remaining — ^in shorty tell 
him all you can think of; but for pity's sake 
make him gol" 

Charlotte had spoken so rapidly, and in 
terms of such excitement and such anguish, 
that EUen could not interpose a word, but 
accompanied her as she desired. When they 
readied the summerhouse, (into which Char- 
lotte rather dragged than led her,) there stood 
Signer Torsini— pale as marble, his colourless 
hps compressed, his eyes dilated with anger. 

'' She is come ! " exclaimed Charlotte. 
'' You see Miss Douglas has come herself to 
teU you, as you would not credit me, that she 
considers it your duty to depart ; that your 
presence here can only be injurious to us both 
— and that if you hesitate, you will for ever 
Ipse her favour. Is it not so, Ellen?" said 
she; and her voice sunk to a tremulous 
whisper as she continued — "Tell him, tell 
him to begone!** and, overcome with con- 
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tending emotions, she sank apparently fainting 
on the floor. 

Torsini started forward, as if to catch her. 
This gesture restored somewhat of Ellen's 
presence of mind ; at all events her woman's 
dignity came to her aid, and putting her arm 
round her friend to raise and support her, 
she said — 

*' Signor Torsini, your presence here is as 
painful as it is undesired ; and I expect you 
will instantly leave us.** 

" I bow to your wishes. Miss Douglas,'* he 
replied, ^' for I respect and esteem you; but — '* 
and he looked with fury at her prostrate com- 
panion, " but you, Charlotte, you may prepare 
yourself for the vengeance of a betrayed and 
outraged man.** 

** Away 1 away 1 *' cried Charlotte ; " Oh, 
EUen^ send him hence, or he will kill me.** 

"Compose yourself, Charlotte,** replied 
EUen; "do you not see that Signor Torsini 
is preparing to leave us P ** 
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He bad, in fact, reached the window, but 
ere he sprung from it into the boat which was 
moored beneath, he cast a look of mingled 
anguish and scorn on the still prostrate Char* 
lotte, that riveted Ellen's pity, while it excited 
her amazement. 

As soon as they heard the boat pushed off, 
Ellen entreated Charlotte to rise from the 
ground^ and explain to her the meaning of the 
strange scene she had been made not only to 
witness, but to take part in. But Charlotte 
either really was, or affected to be unable to 
converse^ and in silence they returned to the 
house. 

Sir Horace arose on their entrance. Ellen 
fueled that there was something constrained in 
his manner, as he said, " I went out in search 
qf you, but was assured by Madame Sophie, 
whom I met, that you were in the house.'* 

Charlotte laughed her short merry laugh. It 
sounded frightful in Ellen's ears, and she half 
fancied that she must have been dreaming— 
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that the scene which had terrified and of* 
fended her could not have been real ; when the 
next moment she saw Charlotte seat herself at 
the table, and challenge Sir Horace to coptinue 
the game they were engaged in at qheB9 : dis* 
pir^tecl a^d amazed, she hastened to retire to 
her own room. 

Before any one else was stirring on the 
following morning, Charlotte was standing by 
EUen's bedside. She had evidently not slept, 
or even undressed herself, and Ellen forgot 
the levity of her conduct on the preceding 
evening in the pity she felt at her present 
haggard appearance. 

" Sit down by me, Charlotte,** she said, 
'' tell me what is the cause of all this distress* 
What can have caused Signor Torsini to treat 
you with the familiarity and impertinence I 
witnessed? and what can induce you to 
conceal even for a moment such conduct &om 
your aunt? Surely you mean to acquaint her 
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with it this morning, and leave it in her hands 
to protect you, as assuredly she wiU, from the 
recurrence of such a scene." 

" Alas ! " replied Charlotte, " how little you 
know my aunt, if you really imagine that she 
would trouble herself on the subject. Besides 
her interference could do no good; on the 
contrary, it must and would ruin me. Tou, 
Ellen ! you alone, can save me in this ex- 
tremity. Oh I do not turn from me, do not 

refuse me your aid ! You can make me the 
happiest creature in the world ! You can bind 

me to you by the strongest ties of gratitude — 
you can render me your devoted friend, — ^nay, 
your most abject slave for life ; — or — ^you can 
destroy my every hope, blight my every pro- 
spect, and rend^ me vile and loathsome to 
myself! Oh Ellen, think of the days we have 
spent together ! think of the hours I passed 
in luring you from your grief-— -in trying to 
restore you to cheerfulness! Think of my 
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motherless^ of my almost friendless position I 
Do VLOty do not desert me. On my knees, I 
implore and adjure you to save me/* 

Exhausted by the vehemence of her speech, 
and the excitement of her feelings, Charlotte 
sank down by Ellen's couch, — her hands 
clasped, and her streaming eyes fixed on the 
gentle being, who, frightened and confused by 
her wild manner, could only bend over her in 
terror, while she besought her to be com- 
posed, and say what she wished done. 

" Then you will do it ?" shrieked rather than 
exclaimed Charlotte. " You will go to Tor- 
sini — ^you will use your influence to obtain 
from him those dreadful letters ; those proofs 

of ** she hesitated, but soon added in a 

whisper, " of my foUy ?" 

" Cahn yourself," exclaimed Ellen ; ** and 
let me understand what it is you require me 
to do; and above all, explain to me how you 
are implicated in a way to render my inter- 
ference necessary. Oh ! Charlotte, I fear you 
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have indeed been most imprudent; and that 
what you now propose, if I understand you 
right, is but an unworthy continuance in 
deceit." 

'^ Gall m$ imprudent, wicked, aH liiat you 
please," returned Charlotte, ** only do not 
retract your promise to save me." Ellen Mt 
that she had made no promise, but she 
allowed her to proceed. 

^' listen to me, EUen, and you will at once 
see how faital would be delay. Soon after Tor** 
sini b^n giving us lessons, he either £elt, or, 
as i now believe, fancied himself attached to 
tme ; and I was weak enough to listen to his 
repeated declarations. One step led on to an- 
other, tUl at length, in order that we might 
uninterruptedly talk over and arrange our 
future plans, and discuss the best mode of 
breaking to my aunt the intelligenoe of our 
iattachment, he prevailed on me to visit him 
at the cottage he had hired in the neighbour- 
hood. Of course, as it was necessary to 
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observe the strictest secrecy, l^ese visits >eoald 
only be effected aft^ my auBt had i^tired to 
her room; and for a whple fortnight, wifii the 
lad of Madame Sophie-r***w" 

Ellen shuddered ; the idea of beiag entnisted 
with a fraud on her aunt's confidenee^ to whidi 
Madame Sophie was a party, become doubly 
revolting to her sense of right and propriety ; 
but she would not interrupt Chariotte's oon* 
fession. '' With the aid of Madame Sophie^'' 
repeated CharlcAte, ^^ I quitted and returned 
to the house eveiy night unseen* 

**Sooa after Sir Horace Monro arrived here^ 
my aunt sept for me to her dresaing'^room. 
She oc^fessed to having )iad other views re^ 
specting his visit^^that she expeqted he would 
be struck with you, but that it was evident he 
preferred me. * I need not, Charlotte/ said 
my aunt, 'point out to you how supremely 
fortuiiate such an isjliance would be for a girl 
whose misfortune it is to be the child of a low- 
born woman.' This speech roused all my 
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latent pride. It recalled to mind the many 
scenes of humiliation to which my earlier years 
had been subject. I knew that I owed my 
present sufferance among my aunt's guests to 
your intercession. A new world opened before 
me ; I was well aware that my aunt's suspi- 
cions of Sir Horace's preference were correct, 
and from that hour I resolved that nothing 
should interfere with my chance of becoming 
as elevated in rank as she who had so bitterly 
visited the stain of low birth on my poor 
mother. I ventured on a visit to Torsini — 
I told him that aU idea of gaining my aunt's 
consent to our union was utterly hopeless^ and 
that being thoroughly satisfied of its impracti- 
cability I deemed it right to put an end to our 
conditional engagement. How can I describe 
to you, EDen, the torrent of harsh and angry 
words with which Torsini upbraided me for 
my inconstancy, reviled . me for my falsehood, 
and declared himself resolute to acquaint my 
aunt with all that had passed, and place my 
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correspondence in her hands t Enraged and 

indignant I rushed from the summerhouse, 

defying him to do his worst. The next day 

Madame Sophie brought me a letter from 

him, urging me to meet him once more in the 

summer-house. I was however firm in my 

refusal till the night before last. I knew that 

Madame Sophie was on the watch, and that she 

was too wary to allow us to be surprised, but 

still I was in an agony of terror lest his loud 

and angry tones should be heard by some one 

passing by. All I could obtain from him was 

a promise to be guided by your opinion, after 

you had been made acquainted with the whole 

affair. Forgive me, Ellen, for having deceived 

you, by taking you to the appointment without 

apprising you of the truth. I hoped that the 

mere expression of your wish would have been 

sufficient — ^but here is a letter which he found 

means to convey to Madame Sophie last night, 

in which he accuses me of stiU further dupli- 

city, and declares that nothing short of being 
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allowed to explain his case to you will satisfy 
him, but that having done so^ he wHl then act 
as you may direct. So you see, Ellen, there is 
not a moment to be lost. Last night Sir Horace 
asked my permission to apply to my annt^ and 
before this day's noon I shall be his affianced 
wife." 

" And Torsini?"' said Ellen. 

'' Oh 1 do not name him bat to say when 
you will go to him.'^ 

" Go to him !'* cixclaimed Ell^^ " you 
surely cannot ask me to commit such an 
unwomanly act !" 

Charlotte burst into tears* " Ob, Ellen," 
she cried, '' what is friendship worth if the 
&st demand made upon its office is to be met 
by a sarcasm? But it is cleai? that I placed 
my hd|^ on a broken need when I rdied on 

yd«rs." 

'' So not aggravate the presiart distress; 
Ciia^lotte, by making assertions in which yon 
do^ not believe. You know fnll weU my 
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earnest wish to serve you, and that I would 
do so at almost any cost to myself; but 
you must allow me a choice respecting the 
way in which I am to midertake the danger- 
ous and painftd task my friendship imposes 
on me/* 

'' There is no choice, EUen/' interrupted 
Charlotte, impatiently, *' th^re can be no- 
choice. Torsini will do nothing till he has 
again spoken to you; at least he will wait 
over this night. ^* Here," added she^ holding, 
up his letter, '' here is his assurance to that 
effect He must not come to the house-^my 
aunt has been led to suppose that he has 
already quitted the neighbourhood. Besides, 
in his impetuosity, he might speak so loud as 
to be heard by Sir Horace, and then there 
would be a quarrel^-^there m^ht be bloodshed^ 
and every way I should be ruined." 

" Alas 1 Charlotte," rephed Ellen, mourn- 
fully, " into what a labyrinth of difficulties has 
your imprudence plunged us 1 Give me half 
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an hour to consider^ to reflect on what may be 
best to attempt ; I cannot, indeed, I must not 
decide, without some consideration." 

For a moment all was silent, and then 
Charlotte, as she arose from her knees, in 
which position she had remained during the 
whole of the foregoing conversation, exclaimed^ 
" The fate of your friend, the fate of the poor 
despised orphan is in your hands. From this 
hour I must be a creature raised by you to 
happiness, or by you plunged in misery and 
shame ! " 

The next instant Charlotte was gone — ^and 
Ellen was alone to reflect. Long after the 
half-hour had elapsed, she was irresolute in 
all but the determination to shield from 
exposure the errors of one who had been 
kind to her in her grief. But how this might 
be most securely effected, she could not bring 
herself to decide. Neither could she compre- 
hend why her opinion should have sufficient 
weight with Torsini, to make him abandon 
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his threatened vengeance. Then she thought 
of how little his feelings seemed to have been 
respected. Evidently he had been encouraged 
until a richer suitor appeared ; and while she 
blushed for Charlotte's duplicity, she blushed 
also to think that she herself had been abeady 
made to appear a party to it. 

Ellen's sense of her own dignity was too 
great to admit the possibility that she could 
have permitted similar overtures to have been 
made to her, by a person holding a position in 
society so inferior as Torsini's ; but she had 
been too often the unwilling witness of 
Charlotte's humiliation, by her aunt's unkind 
and unfeeling reference to her mother's family, 
not to find an excuse for her entertaining any 
honourable proposal likely to remove her from 
a repetition of such indignities. 

While Ellen was reasoning with herself on 
these points, Charlotte returned. She threw 
herself on Ellen's neck, and wept some time 
in silence. At length she said, '' I have fled 

VOL. I. H 
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here, Ellen, to avoid Sir Horace's kind words, 
and my aunt's proud congratulations, till 
I learn from you, my guardian angel, whether 
or not I may venture to accept them." 

As Charlotte uttered these words, she 
looked so beseechingly in Ellen's face, that all 
her doubt and hesitation gave way under the 
dehcious thought of bestowing happiness 
on another ; and putting her arm round 
Charlotte's neck, she replied, " Receive, then, 
this kiss of affectionate and earnest congratu- 
lation as my pledge to do all that you beheve 
necessary to secure your happiness." 

Again and again did Charlotte pour out 
her gratitude, till the voices of Lady Wihnot. 
and Sir Horace in conversation under the 
windows, recalled both her and Ellen to the 
necessity of immediate action. Sir Horace 
was rallying Lady Wilmot on her courage, or 
her imprudence, in leaving such an easy access 
to her grounds as the low window in the 
summerhouse presented to any evil disposed 
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person passing up or down the river. The 
mere furniture in the summerhouse might 
oflfer sufficient temptation, he observed. 

"You are quite right/' rephed Lady 
Wilmot ; *' and I will give orders for the 
window to be more safely secured. I am 
surprised that it never occurred to me, 
especially as I remember to have remarked 
how easily Signor Torsini regained his boat 
from it." 

"Who is this Signor Torsini, whose ab- 
sence I heard you regret ? " inquired Sir 
Horace. 

Charlotte's face was convulsed till she 
heard her aunt's reply. 

" Miss Douglas's singing master. He used 
to come down here twice a-week for the 
hour's lesson; but when the London season 
wag over, he took a small cottage close by, 
and besides the lesson, often came of an 
evening to sing with the girls. You must 
make Charlotte sing to you. Sir Horace. She 

h2 
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has naturally a very fine voice, but hitherto 
has not had the same pains bestowed on its 
cultivation as Miss Douglas." 

They continued their walk^ and their voices 
became indistinctly heard in the distance. 
Ellen now suggested several plans, and be- 
sought Charlotte to aid her in selecting the 
one most likely to obtain possession of the 
letters, and induce silence on the part of 
Torsini. 

" I know but one possible mode," observed 
Charlotte; "that you should seek him, and 
endeavour to convince him how mean and un- 
worthy would be the vengeance he threatens. 
Repeat to him that I am dependent on my 
aunt ; that though I may not disrespect her 
will, I shall never cease to esteem and love 
him." 

Ellen's start recalled her to the enormity of 
what she, the affianced wife of another, was 
uttering ; and she added, '' I mean^ regard 
him as a friend, and be anxious to serve him." 
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How soon does the love of patronage make 
itself felt ! A few days back, who would not 
have laughed to hear Charlotte Neville talk of 
serving others ! 

*' And if he will not listen to these remon- 
strances/' asked Ellen ; " if the thought of 
having been betrayed for another should 
render him desperate and revengeful, — what 
can I say to prove that he has not been 
deceived?" 

" Nothing — alas I Nothing," faintly re- 
joined Charlotte. "It would be folly to 
attempt it — ^I have no chance of escape but 
through his respect and deference for you, 
and his own good feeling. To expose me 
would avail him nothing ; for I am resolved 
either to become the wife of Sir Horace 
Monro, — or — do not force me to utter the 
alternative — suffice it to say, that I will not 
live, to be reviled by my aunt, and scoffed at 
by the man who now respects me." 
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" You have my promise, Charlotte, to make 
the attempt^ — and may it be successful ! " said 
Ellen, earnestly. 

"One word more, dear EUen, you must 
not only promise, you must swear by all you 
hold most sBCred-^swear by your mother* s 
spirit — ^never to reveal one word of this while 
we both Uve ! " 

Ellen sat speechless and aghast. This 
abrupt mention of her mother's sph-it seemed 
an outrage, if not a sacrilege. 

Lady Wilmot's approaching step was heard. 

" There is my aunt," cried Charlotte ; " I 
cannot, I will not see her tiU you have sworn 
this oath/' 

''Charlotte! where are you, why do you 
not come down stairs ? " angrily inquired 
Lady Wilmot. 

Every tinge of colour fled from Charlotte's 
face— her hands were clasped in convulsive 
agony, as she vehemently exclaimed, " Ellen ! 
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Ellen ! give me your oath, or see me di 

Your Oath ! This Oath ! Nothing else will 

or shall save me." 

Terrified at Charlotte's wild gestures — 

alarmed lest Lady Wilmot should enter the 

room — agonized by the recurrence to her lost 

mother, Ellen, almost unconsciously, repeated 

after Charlotte the prfescribed oath ; aUd then, 

frightened by the sound of the words she had 

uttered, sank back fainting ; while Charlotte 
sprang to the door, and in her gayest tones 
sang, " I am coming — I am coming.*' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"The iron tongue of midnight hath toll'd twelve; 

Midsummer Nights Dream. 

" what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! *' 

Merchant of Venice. 



It was not till long after Charlotte had joined 
her aunt and Sir Horace Monro, that Ellen 
recovered her senses sufficiently to compre- 
hend the fearful force of the oath she had 

4 

takeu. The fate of another rested on her 
fulfilment of that oath — the slightest weak- 
ness, the slightest indiscretion, must be fatal. 
She knew that retraction would now be im- 
possible — that henceforth her tongue was 
fettered. • 

Her oath had been pledged. Her mother's 
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spirit had been invoked to sanctify that oath, 
and render it more sacred. " Oh ! that I 
had resisted this invocation/' she cried, in the 
anguish of her heart. " My mother's spirit ! 
What fellowship could there be between that 
pure and blessed spirit, and the doubtful deed 
I have called on it to witness? While on 
earth, would that spirit have sanctioned the 
motives which necessitate this trafficking with 
deceit ? How will her child's daring to call on 
that beatified spirit be regarded in heaven? 
I am pledged," she exclaimed — "I am 
pledged to my own conscience," she con- 
tinued ; and the trembhng with which she 
was seized, in the utterance of that one word, 
showed her the whole difficulty of that task 
• to the fulfilment of which she was committed. 
She had bound herself to do that which her 
conscience proclaimed wicked, deceitinl, and 
unworthy. She could not shut her eyes to 
the heinousness of Charlotte's conduct to- 
wards the man at whose hands she was to 

g8 
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demand a restitution of those pledges which 
had perhaps lured him to his ruin. She must 
entreaty or, if necessary, insist, that he should 
relinquish the only proofs which perhaps justi- 
fied him to himself for having neglected his 
prefession, and changed him from an active 
and industrious man, to an idle wandensr; 
and why were these demands to be made on 
him — ^why was he to be cast off with con- 
tumely, and left either to njounsh in solitude 
his despair, or to teax asunder the bonds of 
society by his fury ?- — ^Not as Charlotte would 
infer, because her aunt, on whom she was 
depeztdent, rejected and scorned his suit, and, 
on pain of her abandonment, insisted on its 
discontinuance; but because Charlotte her- 
self, while professing attachment to him, while 
outraging the delicacy of h^ se:^, to carry on 
a clandestine correspondence, and imhdge in 
sundry meetings inconsistent with maidenly 
reserve, had accepted the proposals of another 
man, because that man could place her in a 
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position to revenge herself on her aunt, for 
former insults to her pride. 

As Ellen's reason traced this picture, her 
honest mind recoiled from it. But what then ? 
She had sworn to do what might be necessary 
to conceal this weight of infamy. 

The day wore on^ and, as the shades of 
evening drew near, Ellen's fears increased 
almost to madness; Charlotte had told her 
that, to tranquillize Torsini, she had promised 
to go that very night to meet him ; and she 
reminded Ellen that, after that evening, the 
summerhouse would most likely be inacces- 
sible from the water, by the precautions they 
had heard suggested by Sir Horace to their 
aunt. She advised Ellen to let Madame 
Sophie accompany her, and wait in the 
grounds during the interview ; but this 
Ellen rejected— "I know not," she said, "if 
I shall have strength to perform my task; 
but of this I am resolved — no one shall 
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witness the degradation to which my oath 
compels me." 

During the whole of the evening Charlotte 
avoided going near, or speaking to Ellen. 
Lady Wilmot and Sir Horace were conversing 
while Charlotte bent over her embroidery 
frame, occasionally joining in the conversation. 
Charlotte's voice had hitherto been so rarely 
heard in her aunt's presence, except to testify 
her obedience to some command — Charlotte's 
comment on any assertion of Lady Wilmot's 
had appeared so impossible, that the sudden 
change which had so quickly followed on their 
change of positions might have formed a 
curious study to a looker-on ; but Ellen heard 
nothing, saw nothing that was passing around 
her ; but one thought was present — ^her oath 
— and that seemed engraven on every sur- 
rounding object ; the pages of the book she 
held in her hand seemed full of its record ; 
thew ind, as it murmured through the closed 
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jalouaiesy seemed laden mth. its sound. At 
one instant she longed for the dread hour's 
approach, lest her senses should not Ibe able 
longer to sustain the agonizing conflict; the 
next she prayed for a little respite. But time, 
which, to the perception of some, flies but 
too quickly, while to others it lags on leaden 
pinions, in reality neither hastens nor tarries 
on its way ; and when Lady Wilmot prepared 
to leave the drawing-room, it was neither 
earlier nor later than her usual hour for re- 
tiring to her own apartment. Not a word, 
beyond a simple " Good-night," marked Char- 
lotte's parting salutation. Ellen could not 
speak ; and, on entering her room, she threw 
herself on her knees, and burst into an agony 
of tears. How long she had remained thus 
she knew not, when the chimes of a clock, 
and the plashing of oars, were distinctly heard 
on the river. She rushed to the window — ^the 
noise ceased. The hour was come — ^Torsini had 
landed. Once more Ellen sank on her knees, 
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but now she no longer wept ; her appearance 
was calm and pale as marble. She prayed 
earnestly for a moment ; and then, (hatching 
up a shawl, rapidly and noiselessly descended 
the staircase. 

Charlotte had told her that one of the 
French windows in the library would be left 
unbarred ; and to that spot she directed her 
steps without looking to the right or left. 
Before she reached the summerhouse she 
was forced to pause to regain her breath; 
but it was only for a moment ; the next she 
stood in the presence of Torsini. 

The involuntary start — ^the blanched cheek 
— ^the quivering lips of the Italian, as he 
demanded, "Why, Miss Douglas, — ^why are 
you here ? " were too many evidences of how 
successfully Charlotte had, to the very last, 
imposed upon him. Ellen, unable to support 
herself, sank on her chau*, and he continued, 
" This is no place for you — ^you know not to 
what you expose yourself. Miss Douglas.*' 
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" Excuse me, Signot Torsini/' she replied, 
" the object of my interview admits but of one 
construction. I came here, at the entreaty of 
Miss Neville, to explain to you her position, 
and the impossibihty of her keeping the ap- 
pointment you induced her to make." 

A bitter smile curled Torsini's lip^ as he 
exclaimed, " I did not induce her; it was her 
own wish, her own entreaty ; but for those 
entreaties I should have been far distant : her 
prayers for one more interview alone detained 
me here. Miss Douglas, you know not Char- 
lotte Neville ! let the warning of an injured 
man sufBice to protect you from her toils. 
She has ruined my peace, see that she blast 
not your fame. Again, Miss Douglas,— again 
I entreat you to return to the house ere your 
absence may be known." 

" Signor Torsini, I thank you for your con- 
sideration about me ; your words are those of 
a man of honour; you would shield me, a 
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comparative stranger, from the chance of mis- 
representation ; will you be less inclined to 
save from certain ruin one whose regard for 
you has led her to be imprudent? — nay, I 
trust that your acts will not belie your words. 
Miss Neville is a dependent on her aunt's 
bounty; this ought to have been always pre- 
sent to her mind, she (mght never to have 
formed an intimacy which she must have felt, 
from that aunt's character, would never receive 

her sanction ; but *' 

"Stay, Miss Douglas, you give to others' 
intentions the purity which would mark your 
own. Charlotte was not heedless of her aunt's 
objections to me as a poor artist ; but she 
besought me to brave her anger, and to take 
her to my home, and to my affections, as 
a haven from that aunt's tyranny and pride. 
This may seem like unworthy boasting ; but, 
deceived and forsaken, I have not courage to 
appear in your eyes so wholly guilty as my 
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betrayer would represent me. My assertions 
are not wfld ravings ; I have hundreds of her 
letters to prove them." 

"But of what avail are all those letters, 
now that she has become sensible of her 
aunt's authority over her ? An honest man 
seeks not to make a woman's unguarded 
confidence a weapon against her future 
peace." 

" No, Miss Douglas, an honest man would 
disdain such an act. I myself would hold it 
barbarous. But what is to assure me that 
this semblance of obedience is not a ruse to 
entrap and deceive some other man? Charlotte 
has on her knees vowed to me that I am the 
only object of her affection, — that her heart 
is lacerated by the sacrifice forced on her; 
but I can no longer feel her truth. I have an 
inward conviction that she is d«^iving me. 
Miss Douglas, to prove to you that I am 
sincere, say but that you believe in Charlotte's 
attachment to me, — ^that you know her pre- 
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sent rejection arises solely from her aunt's 
commands. Assure me that there is no 
rival now preferred, and I will place every 
word which could compromise her in your 
hands." 

Ellen was silent ; her whole frame shook 
under the agony of the moment. To serve 
Charlotte, she had pledged her oath ; but her 
tongue refused to utter a deliberate lie. 

Torsini, scarcely less agitated than herself, 
understood her silence. 

" Unworthy woman ! " he exclaimed ; " my 
impressions did not deceive — ^neither shall my 
vengeance escape me." He took one or two 
rapid turns, and then approaching Ellen, he 
respectfully offered his arm to conduct her 
from the spot, saying, "Miss Douglas, I 
honour your friendship, misplaced though it 
be, — ^I revere your truth. May this night's 
generous sacrifice never militate against your 
peace ! While Torsini lives, you have a witness 
for your honour ; and Charlotte Neville's 
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letters shall be preserved to corroborate his 
testimony." 

" But ^require no testimony in my favour," 
said Ellen. " Who is there to attack me ? 
I ask you, Signor Torsini^ as a gentleman ; 
I require you, as a man of honour, to restore 
to me a correspondence which should never 
have existed." 

' Torsini's start and wild words^ " Good 
God, Miss Douglas, you are lost!" arrested 
Ellen's words ; and looking round, she beheld 
at the door, which had never been closed. 
Sir Horace Monro, looking pale and visibly 
agitated. 

Ellen did not lose her presence of mind. 
She felt that another word from Torsini 
might ruin the being she had sworn to save ; 
and approaching Sir Horace, she said, '' Will 
you conduct me to the house, — ^my business 
here is finished." And without even a glance 
at Torsini, she left the summerhouse." 
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They proceeded in silence till they were 
nearly at the house; when Sir Horace ob- 
served, "Miss Douglas, I owe you some 
explanation of my conduct, — some excuse for 
my intrasion. Finding myself not disposed 
to sleep, I returned to the library for a book 
which I had in the morning left on a table 
there. It had been removed ; and while 
looking for it, I saw you pass into the 
verandah, and proceed to the summerhouse. 
Your lengthened absence excited some fears 
for your personal safety, and I decided to 
follow you. I have unintentionally become 
possessed of a secret, the nature of which 
has, I own, both surprised and pained me. 
You are very young. Miss Douglas, — you 
must have been sadly misled, — ^the person 
with whom I found you must have taken 
advantage of your inexperience; but I trust 
it is not yet too late to repair the error into 
which you have fallen." 
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Ellen remained silent; and he continued, 
'' I am almost a stranger to you ; but the ties 
which are about to unite mc to your aunt 
may, perhaps, give me some claim to be heard 
under present circumstances. I neither ask, 
nor desire to know more of your position in 
regard to that man than I heard from your 
own lips as I ascended the steps. I know 
that you have imprudently entered into a 
correspondence with him; and that your 
better reason makes you desirous to regain 
possession of it. Is it not so P " 

Ellen bowed — utterance was impossible. 
"You have made your demand — one no 
honest man has a right to refuse; but if 
not complied with by the person in question, 
you must allow me to act as a brother and 
obtain it for you; promise me this. Miss 
Douglas, promise me that these clandestine 
and unworthy meetings shall be no more con- 
tinued, and I, in return, will give you my 
word of honour that this scene, of which 
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I have been an accidental witness, shall be 
confined to my own breast, and that not even 
to Charlotte will I ever breathe a word 
regarding it/' 

Not a vestige of colour could be traced 
in Ellen's face ; her voice was low and husky, 
as she said, *' Sir Horace, I give you my 
solemn promise never again, willingly, to 
see that person. I have no doubt but the 
correspondence will be restored to me ; should 
it not be so, I promise to address myself only 
to you on the subject." 

Sir Horace looked with pity and sorrow 
on the pale and trembling being before him, 
and inwardly cursed the man who had sought 
to pervert so much seeming modesty and 
candour. They were at the library window. 
Sir Horace pushed it open, and was about 
to release her arm, but she trembled so 
violently that he was forced entirely to 
support her for a moment ; when she appeared 
able to dispense with it he said, " Let us 
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never recur to what has passed this night; 
unless called upon by you to protect you 
I shall strive to forget it." 

Ellen quitted him without another word. 

On entering her room a faint sickness came 
over her, and all recollection ceased. 

With the first dawn of day Charlotte was 
at her door ; she knocked lightly, but on 
receiving no answer opened it, and beheld 
Ellen to all appearance lifeless in her chair. 
Her head had fallen back, her hair was 
hanging in neglected masses over her colour- 
less face, her shawl was wrapped ;round her 
fbrm. For some instants Charlotte stood 
aghast, but at length, mastering her emotion, 
she took Ellen's cold hands in hers, and tried 
to impart some warmth to them. After 
exhausting every means she could imagine, 
but aU in vain, to restore animation, she 
went in search of Madame Sophie, who, more 
collected, applied such strong stimulants, that 
symptoms of returning life became visible. 
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At length Ellen opened her eyes ; but they 
rested on those around her with a look of 
vacancy which proved, that if animation was 
restored, iuteUigence still slumbered. 

They undressed and placed her in her bed 
without a word or remonstrance on her 
part. She neither resisted nor aided their 
labours, but appeared insensible to their pro- 
ceedings. 

As Charlotte stood watching by the bed, a 
slight convulsion passed ov^ Ellen's face ; her 
eyes closed ; her breathing became heavy ; a 
crimson flush succeeded the ghastly paleness 
of her cheek. Madame Sophie whispered, 
" she is in a high fever." Delirium came on. 
In her ravings Charlotte, Torsini, and Sir 
Horace were apostrophized, and Charlotte 
foresaw that all must be discovered if Lady 
Wihnot were allowed to enter the room. 

Madame Sophie suggested the prudence of 
sending for a medical man before even her 
lady was disturbed ; and the gentleman thus 
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summoned^ from being ignorant of the deep 
emotion which had afirighted reason from her 
throne, declared his patient to be attacked by 
some fever, whether contagious or not he 
could not immediately pronounce. Thus was 
a pretext furnished Charlotte for entreating 
her aunt not to approach Ellen's sick room 
till the character of the fever could be ascer- 
tained; while she, as a seeming model of 
friendship, established herself by the couch 
of the unconscious sufferer. Sir Horace 
Monro, satisfied that the fever under which 
EUen wrestled between life and death was 
produced solely by the scene he had wit- 
nessed, and had nothing either contagious or 
malignant in its character, entertained no 
fears for Charlotte beyond the fatigue she 
endured ; and saw in her constant vigils only 
a proof of her courage and friendship. 

For nearly three weeks Ellen's life seemed 
doubtful; and when the fever abated, the 
prostration of strength was so pitiable that 

VOL. I. I 
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little hope was entertained of her ultimate 
recoveiy— ^ rapid decline appeared to tiie 
medical attendant the probable nrault of this 
exhauation; but youth has in its treasury, 
such germs of Ufe as science may not dare to 
reckon, upon ; and though her convalescence 
partook of none of those sweet wd touching 
graces with which the young and happy seem 
once more to spring to life, it was not the 
less estabhshed. 

When Lady Wilmot entered Ellen's room, 
she was* shocked at the shadowy form which 
met her glance* She bent over her niece with 
an air of fondness quite unusual to her, and 
the sight of this interest in one so cold and 
unloving, called forth a burst of tears from 
Ellen. They were the first she had shed, and 
as they fell on her feeble and attenuated 
hands, they seemed to clear her brain from 
the burning lava which had curdled romid it ; 
but as they continued to flow, each moment 
brought her frightful position more distinctly 
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before her. She had not saved Charlotte, 
for Torsini retained the correspondences, 
while her own fame was in the keeping of 
the man who was about to become Charlotte's 
husband. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stack upon thee ! Volumes of report 
Kan with these false and most contrarioos guests 
Upon thy doings."— if<»'(;^«/ of Venice, 



" How quickly nature falls into rerolt, 
When gold becomes her object ! " 

Kififf Henry tie Sixth, 

"What is here? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold P " 

Timm of Athens, 

Within seven or eight miles of Horton 
Castle was situated the fine park and spacious 
mansion of .Westram Abbey, formerly belong- 
ing to the Duke of P , but lately pur- 
chased by a gentleman whose boundless 
wealth had become the wonder of the people 
around. During the latter years of the 
Duke's proprietorship it had been nearly 
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abandoned by the family. His Grace's visits 
had been brief, and he came with few of those 
retainers, or without any sjrmptoms of that 
splendour which had in former years marked 
the visits of this old and noble family to their 
ancestral halls ; and the object of even these 
brief visits had become painfully evident to 
those who firom long habit were attached to 
the Duke, by the cutting down of sundry old 
trees, which took place immediately after each 
departure. 

The neighbourhood had suflfered much by 
the withdrawal of all company from Westram. 
Its neglected park paUngs, its broken fences, 
the closed windows of its mansion, saddened 
the minds of all those who had been used to 
regard the period of the family's yearly visit, 
as one which enabled them to earn sufficient 
employment to carry them through the rest 
of the year ; but they had become accustomed 
to this privation, their habits of industry had 
been turned into other channels, and except 
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some few of the younger portion^ who were 
naturally alive to any prospect of change 
from dreary solitude to stirring cheerfiQness, 
the whole population of the two villages 
situated at either extremity of the park, saw 
with r^et, if not with anger, the active 
preparations making for the new comers. 

Ilngland may.be a money loving, a money 
making country. Napoleon may have been 
right when he called us a nation of shop- 
keepers, but it is not among our simider' 
minded villagers that this love of money is 
indigenous. It may be, and ev^ has beei^ 
the idol of the busy middle classes. It may 
be, — alas! it is becoming the mammon of 
the highest in the land ; but still in the old 
and simple-minded peasantry of England 
there is an honest love and veneration for 
ancient lineage ; a sense of respect, a feeling 
of devotion, which springs not in their hearts 
for the nouveau riche. The poor nobleman is 
to their unsophisticated minds a superior. 
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being to the lucky milUonnairei gentle blood 
is more revered than chance speculation. This 
feeling is innate; they know not, and they 
care not to analyse, from whence it springs, or 
from what course it takes its birth ; but those 
who are lookers-on see clearer into its origin, 
and nothing doubt that it is because they feel 
the one distinction to be beyond the pale of 
their own attainment, while the other depends 
on a freak of fortune. 

Hence, while the middle dasses, and not a 
few of our present aristocracy, bend the 
knee, and extend the hand to some unknown 
millionnaire, flatter his arrogance and as» 
sumption — or wink at his absurdities while 
present, to ridicule them when absent, — 
the peasantiy, as in the present instance, feel 
ill-disposed to accord to their wealth the 
respect which they spontaneously pay to the 
faded fortunes of an ancient noble. 

At the Duke's Head at Marston, and at 
the F—- Arms at Loudon, discussions took 
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place every evening, respecting the changes 
and alterations (improvements they were not 
considered) taking place in the domain and 
mansion atWestram; when the boastings of the 
workmen, who were lodged in the two villages, 
did not incline the inhabitants to view the 
new possessors with more indulgent feelings. 
Nothing was talked of, but the enormous 
wealth, the inexhaustible funds of Mr. Bolton, 
except the rich, and to the workman's mind, 
splendid taste of Mrs. Bolton, whose only order 
to his master had been, '' Put gold upon 
every thing; we mean to eat off gold and 
astonish the whole country." 

The library at Westram was lined with panels 
of old oak, round which were carved borders 
of the most exquisitely raised fruit and flowers. 
The book-shelves, long since untenanted, oc- 
cupied sixteen niches, the same carved bor« 
ders encircling them. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of this room as a model of Gothic 
carving; the ceiling — the architraves of the 
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windows — all were in keeping ; and from time 
immemorial it had been visited and extolled 
by the first connoisseurs and artists, not only 
of this, but of foreign countries. 

Mrs. Bolton's first exclamation on entering 
it was, " How gloomy — how heavy ! but, Mr. 

B , we will gild the borders." And so 

they did — ^making the carved fruit and fiowers 
resemble gingerbread as nearly as gold could 
do so. 

The state drawing-room had always been 
a Ught and cheerful apartment, opening on 
a terrace which sloped to the water, — and 
here the lady's gilded taste had ample room 
for display. The couches were mounted on 
dolphins-~lions crouched to receive the fau- 
teuils — eagles supported the consoles — ^in fact, 
from the numberless birds, beasts, and fa- 
bulous creatures, everywhere to be seen in 
golden garbs, a stranger might have fancied 
himself in a gilded menagerie. With the 
usual fondness for new acquirements, Mr. 

I 3 
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Bolton's heraldic bearings were emblazoned 
in gold on the centre of a rich crimson carpet, 
the cypher of himself and wife forming the 
comer ornaments to the same ; while the 
crest, a martlet, was perched at certain dis- 
tances on the border. 

All these golden wonders were liberally 
discussed and commented on by the fre- 
quenters of the aforesaid named signs, and 
such ill-will was created among the old tenants 
and vassals of its former owners, that when 
the new purchasers arrived to take possession, 
instead of being welcomed with hearty cheers, 
and followed to the gates of the park with 
acclamations, scarcely a hat was raised or a 
curtsey dropped as the wealthy pair drove 
through the village of Marston, in an open 
landau, drawn by four fine horses, preceded 
by three outriders in state liveries, on every 
seam of whose coats the martlets might be 
seen rejoicing, and followed by two closed 
travelling carriages, the first occupied by the 
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private secretary and marchaHde de modes, the 
last by two waiting-women, a valet, and 
maitre (thdteL 

Shortly aftef their arrival at Westram Park, 
Mr. Bolton presided at a county meeting, 
which was attended by several of the leading 
men in the county, where Lord Horton listened 
with interest to the plain matter-of^fiust rea- 
son, the sound good sense, and acute judgment 
which distinguished Mr. Bolton's arguments, 
d™»g a «rm d«o»io. r«paotfag »me 
manorial rights, and became so much pleased, 
that he entered into conversation with him on 
the subject^ and on the party breaking up, 
proposed driving him home, as Westram 
Park was in his road to Horton Castle. Mr. 
Bolton's manner and appearance, though com- 
pletely plebeian, were inoflfensive, from the 
absence of all assumption. During their 
drive. Lord Horton's first impression of him 
was improved, and on arriving at the Park, 
he said, that on his return from Swindon, 
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whither he was going with Lady Horton on 
the following day, he hoped to see more of 
Mr. Bolton. On this being repeated to Mrs. 
Bolton, she immediately announced her inten- 
tion of calling at Horton Castle; and the 
cards of both Mr. and Mrs. Bolton were lying 
on the table in the hall when Julia and her 
husband returned from Swindon. 

Both Lord and Lady Horton were too well 
versed in the etiquette of society not to know 
that their visitors had been guilty of a solecism 
in its rules. They were new-comers into the 
county — ^their rank, or rather the want of it, 
also required that they should have awaited 
a visit from Horton Castle; but they were 
both too well bred to let this error influence or 
disturb their own innately courteous manner ; 
and on an early day Lord Horton drove his 
wife to Westram to return the visit. The 
assurance they received at the lodge of the 
family being out was not a matter of regret to 
either of them. As they wound round the 
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newly mended and freshly painted park-paling, 
the change which had come over the fortimea 
of its former possessors, and the dismal shifts 
to which that noble family had been reduced 
horn some causes, rather guessed at, than 
established, had been passing in theur minds, 
and had awakened in each a tram of thought 
which iU harmonized with a visit to their sue 
cessors. Neither Lord nor Lady Horton had 
known the immediate family of the Duke of 

P , but they had both heard much of 

their misfortunes ; and with that tone of high 
feeling which their own noble birth engen- 
dered, they sympathised with them, and saw 
in the poverty which had overtaken the pre* 
sent branch, no shadow of disgrace. 

It is usually thus with those who have been 
the scions of luxury — to them wealth has no 
further value than it deserves. They look 
on it with grateful pleasure, as the means of 
spreading good around them; whereas, to a 
parvenu wealth is inestimable, as being the;^ 
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only thing which lifts him above his fellows, 
and, to his mind, poverty appears synonymous 
with disgrace. 

A dinner invitation, printed in gold, with 
the Bolton arms emblazoned on an embossed 
card, was quickly despatched from Westram, 
in token of the eager wish to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the Hortons; but, as little 
Edward Yilliers was cutting his first double 
tooth, the anxious mother would not leave 
him, and Lord Horton went alone. 

On Lord Horton's return, he drew Julia 
from the nursery, and, as they sat together 
in her dressing-room, he not only nearly con- 
vulsed himself by the recital of what he had 
witnessed at Westram, but elicited a hearty 
laugh from his wife, till both felt something 
like remorse of conscience at ridiculing the 
hospitality of which one of them at least had 
partaken. 

" Say what you will, my sweet moralist," 
exclaimed Lord Horton, " I remain convinced 
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that Mrs. Bolton must be laughed at. Her 
vain foUy, her ignorance, her pretensions, her 
innate vulgarity, form such a melanye^ that it 
Ib impossible to resist the ludicrous fancies 
she provokes. Imagine a creature, redolent 
with health and strength, thrown back in her 
fauteuil^ sniffing aromatic vinegar, and really 
whining because none of her footmen are in 
attendance to prepare her a glass of Aossicreta 
(jeau sucrie), though a gold plateau, with 
water and sugar arranged on it, was close 
by her chair. I assure you I found it a dif- 
ficult task, though I did at last accomplish it, 
to offer my services, when she asked me how I 
liked her carabin, meaning, I suppose, the 
cabaret which was at her side. Don't scold 
me, Julia. I have positively asked them here 
for a part of the race week. The lady will 
furnish sufficient amusement to our London 
friends to make them overlook certain discre- 
pancies of birth and breeding." 
" My dear William," replied Lady Horton, 
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" I am little inclined to scold you for any 
invitations you may feel disposed to give, but 
being your invited guests, shall we not both 
be bound to protect them while under our 
roof from any insult or annoyance ? " 

"From insult or annoyance, certainly/' 
said Lord Horton, '* but to shield Mrs. Bol- 
ton from ridicule, I hold to be beyond the 
power of any host; but her own preconceived 
value, her own self-sufficiency, wiU prevent her 
supposing such a thing possible. Cased and 
jewelled as she is in her own wealth, she 
believes herself impervious to ridicule." 

Lady Horton did not choose to persevere 
in the conversation, but she resolved if the 
Boltons did become her guests, to treat them 
with sufficient deference to render it impos- 
sible for others to affiront them. This gra- 
cious intention was, however, more difficult 
to fulfil than her Ladyship imagined. 

The guests had nearly all arrived before the 
day on which the Boltons were expected. 
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It wanted half an hour to the dinner hour — 
Julia and Lord Enersdale, who had that day 
arrived, were standing in the nursery, pl&ying 
with Uttle Edward Villiers, but were pre- 
paring to give the child back to the nurse, 
when the appearance of three outriders trot.- 
ting at a brisk pace, followed by an elegant 
openJandau, drawn by six horses, and a post 
chariot and four bringing up the rear, attracted 
their attention. " In the name of wonder," 
exclaimed Lord Enersdale, ''who have you 
coming, Julia P It must surely be the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs." 

*' It must be Mr. and Mrs. Bolton," inter* 
rupted Julia, "the rest of our party are 
already here." 

"Mr. and Mrs. Bolton!" returned Lord 
Enersdale, " Why, my dear sister, there are 
apparently eight or ten persons in or about 
the two carriages." 

Lord Enersdale's calculation was consider- 
ably below the mark. There were the three 
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piqueurs, the body coachman driving four 
fine bays, caparisoned as for a city feast, a 
postiUon taking charge of the two leaders; 
two footmen were in the ramble of the first 
carriage, in which Mr. and Mrs. Bolton were 
seated ; the post chariot was occupied by the 
Lady's private secretary and French milliner ; 
while in the ramble were the valet and the 
waiting-woman: — thirteen peisons composing 
the retinue of two individuals, who had been 
invited to pass two or three days at a neigh- 
bour's house ! 

The last dinner-bell had rung, Lord and 
Lady Horton were chatting with the large 
circle assembled in the drawing-room, when 
the groom of the chambers threw open the 
doors and announced Mr. and Mrs. Bolton. 
According to an established rule in a second 
dass of society, a lady and gentleman entered 
arm in arm, and proceeded to meet Lady 
Horton, who had immediately risen from her 
chair to receiv^e them, while Lord Horton 
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moved forward, bowed, and addressed Mrs. 
Bolton, and held out his hand to welcome her 
husband. On reaching Lady Horton, Mrs. 
Bolton presented hers, somewhat to JuUa's 
surprise, and then sank down in h/auteuil, as 
if overcome with the exertion of dressing. 
" Oh ! my lady, how sultry hot it has been ; I 
declare I am so burnt by the scorching sun 
that I am ashamed to be seen. My throat 
must, I am sure, be quite brown. I wanted 
to come in one of our close carriages, but 
Mr. B. (lowering her voice) suffers in his 
stomach when shut up, and so I sacrifice my- 
self, as I dare say your ladyship knows we 
wives must do." 

'* I am such a lover of sunshine," replied 
Lady Horton, '^ and am so accustomed to the 
open air, that I do not feel any inconvenience 
from it/* 

'' Well, I am sure I should not have thought 
it," observed Mrs. Bolton ; " for your ladyship 
looks as white and delicate as the Venus de 
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Medi^e>, which Mr. B. (naughty man) has got 
in his own room." 

The announcement of dinner arrested the 
laugh to which this observation might have 
given rise, and the party being veiy large 
Mrs. Bolton's want of savoir vivre was un- 
noticed during the repast, except by her im- 
mediate neighbours. She was evidently sub- 
dued by the great hospitality, the unpretend- 
ing, because accustomed, magnificence of the 
service. It was perhaps the first time she 
had ever really felt how utterly powerless was 
her wealth to rival what she beheld passing 
before her, without the slightest apparent 
eifort on the part of the host and hostess, and 
evidently performed with all the ease of every 
day service by their household; and when 
Lady Horton retired with the ladies to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Bolton experienced a feel- 
ing of timidity which she had not before 
thought compatible with boundless wealth. 
For some moments she sat lonely and apart^ 
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till Lady Horton, perceiving the little cordi- 
ality likely to be shown her by the other 
guests, approached and endeavoured to enter 
into conversation with her. Ignorant of every 
living soul with whom Mrs. Bolton might be 
acquainted, Julia found the task somewhat 
difficult. She spoke generally of the neigh- 
bourhood — of the fine and extensive prospects 
—declared herself a devoted admirer of the 
country, but could elicit nothing beyond a 
monosyllable for some time^ till some other 
lady present asked her if she meant to go 
again to the race-course on the following day. 

" Assuredly/' replied Lady Horton, "I hope 
we shall all feel disposed to do so ; for Lord 
Horton would be quite disappointed if his 
stand were not again graced by the presence 
of ladies, and our party really formed," — and 
she glanced goodnaturedly round — " a galaxy 
of grace, youth, and beauty, of whose attend- 
ance he may well be proud." 

This well-timed compliment decided all 
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present to forget the heat, the scorching sun, 
the dust, and other inconveniences which 
had made one or two mothers anxions^ to 
preserve their daughters' complexion intact 
for the ball which, was to be given by their 
host on the evening of the last day's race; 
and the younger part of the company saw 
with deUght that they should be permitted 
to partake of the two remaining momings^^ 
amusement, with only a strenuous admonition 
to keep their throats well covered, and their 
muslin veils closely drawn down till they 
reached the stand. 

*' I fear," said, or rather murmured Mrs. 
Bolton, in a voice so low that it seemed' 
impossible it should emanate from a person 
of her rotundity, " I must decline being of the 
party; I should be very sorry to disappoint 
Lord Horton, or you either, my Lady ; but 
Mr. B. has a great objection to my being 
much seen in public; he does not think it 
will add to my a plum (aplomb) in fashionable 
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society to be seen too frequently at countty 
shows." 

" How pradent and well calculated ! ** ex- 
claimed an old Dowager, who had been 
e^camining Mrs. Bolton through her eyeglass 
for the last five minutes ; '' doubtless, Madam, 
Mr. Bolton knows too well the sensation your 
appearance is sure to create in the wide 
domain of fashion next season, to permit its 
effect to be weakened by the on dit9 which 
might be circulated respecting it." 

Mrs. Bolton looked at first as though she 
did not quite comprehend whether this speech 
was intended to be complimentary or offen- 
sive, but her self-estimation soon settled the 
point, and she replied— 

" Mr. B. is indeed very careful of me, so 
much so, that a dear friend of ours told me 
that he could never see us together without 
thiplring of me as a modest videt content to 
hide its beauties in the shade." 

" A peony," whispered Lord Enersdale, 
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who had come upon ihem miheeded, as he 
bent over his sister's chair, '' a peony woold 
have been a tmer simile." 

The entrance of the gentlemen rendered 
the conversation general ; while music and a 
card-table occupied different groups till the 
hour for retiring to their several apart- 
ments. 

The following day, on Lady Horton's ex- 
pressing to Mrs. Bolton her regret at leaving 
her alone while the rest of the party proceeded 
to the race-course, she was assured by that 
lady that she should by no means find it dull, 
as she had letters to dictate to her secretary ; 
" for, of course," said she, " I do not fatigue 
myself to write answers to all the troublesome 
requests and begging letters I receive. In 
many cases it is almost too much for my 
nerves to read them, for the creatures who 
are in want do not in the least mind what 
disgusting details they enter into ; besides B. 
objects to my writing, except to people in our 
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own liue^ as he says it would make my signa- 
ture too common." 

Lady Horton turned away disgusted at the 
utter heartlessness this speech betrayed. She, 
who had been accustomed all her life to treat 
all who required her assistance, or claimed 
her sympathy, with the greatest tenderness 
and dehcacy, could not comprehend deputing 
even the painful task of a refusal to the pen of 
a hireling. But evidently Mrs. Bolton was 
unconscious of the effect her unfeeling obser- 
vations had produced, for she continued to 
entreat that Lady Horton would feel no 
regret on her account, as, when the letters 
are done, " I shall summon,'* she said, " Ma- 
demoiselle Jacinthe, my French milliner* to 
invent something for the head-dress I shall 
wear at the ball quite different &om what any 
other soul can have thought of. Mademoiselle 
is a tasteful, elegant-mmded creature,'* con- 
tinued Mrs. Bolton ; *' but for her having had 
the misfortune never to live with ladies 'who 

VOL. I. K 
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possessed many jewels, she would be invaluable ; 
but I cannot make her understand that dia- 
monds are as necessary to a lady of quality 
as her stockings. I was so tired and over- 
come by the drive yesterday, that Mademoi- 
selle Jacinthe had her way, and your Lady- 
ship must have been surprised at my dish-habil 
{dishabille) appearance at dinner. Indeed B. 
was cruelly pained, as he afterwards told 
me, * for,' said he, * I grudge you nothing, my 
dear, and am rich enough to cover you with 
dimonds ; 80 pray don't let me again see you 
look such a dowdy.' So you see, my Lady, I 
shall have plenty to do in your absence, and 
I dare say, not miss you at all." 

And I, thought Lady Horton, shall feel it 
a relief to be freed from the necessity of 
endeavouring to entertain you ; an occupation 
for which I suspect Mademoiselle Jacinthe 
is far better suited. 

, If the above-named Mademoiselle Jacinthe 
had had her way, as Mrs. Bolton elegantly ex- 
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pressed it, on the preceding day, it was evident 

when that lady entered the room dressed for 

dinner, that no one but herself had on the 

present occasion selected the toilette in which 

she appeared. A robe of amber satin, with 

a flounce of the finest point d'Alen9on nearly 

covering the skirt, seemed but the canvas on 

which to sew all the precious stones that Mr. 

Bolton's money had enabled him to purchase 

for his wife. Whichever way she turned, her 

dress was blazing with diamonds, emeralds, 

and rubies; while her head was made to 

support three separate tiaras, placed at certain 

distances, rising like a pyramid: from the 

lower one, a pear-shaped pearl rested on her 

forehead ; while mounted on the highest was a 

crescent, with a star within its centre, which 

from the construction of its wire-work frame, 

kept perpetually scintillating and moving 

backwards and forwards, as the lady tossed 

her head. This elaborate toilette formed a 

painful contrast with the firesh and simple 

k2 
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dresses of white muslin in which Lady Hor- 
ton and her other guests had attired them- 
selves^ anxious to escape from eveiy thing 
which could remind them of the heat and 
dust they had experienced in their drive to 
and from the race-course. It was impossible 
for the ladies^ as they dropped in one by one, 
to refrain from a start of surprise when they 
beheld Mrs. Bolton seated on a sofa, and 
evidently surveying herself in an opposite^ 
mirror with intense satisfaction; while Mr. 
Bolton's pleased and encouraging smile showed 
that he, at all events, considered his wife's 
appearance perfect. 

In the evening the letter-bag was as usual 
brought in, and everybody gathered round the 
table on which it was placed. 

Who does not know what a moment of 
anxiety is felt in a country house at the arrival 
of the London maU ! In what circle are there 
not to be found one, two, or three of its mem- 
bers, whose hopes or fears are to be traced in 
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the flushed cheek or blanched lip as they await 
the process of sorting and distributing them 
by the tnaiire d' hotel, who pursues his daily 
occupation without a seeming thought of the 
grief or joy he may be conveying as he delibci- 
rately hands the letters to each individual pre- 
sent — or to as many of them as may have 
been remembered for good or ill by friend or 
foe ! In childhood, the receipt of a letter is 
always hailed with delight ; nay, in youth the 
love of correspondence is usually retained. 
It is only by those whose experience has 
taught them caution and mistrust, that a pile of 
letters to their address is viewed with some- 
thing like dread. 

At Horton Castle Mr. Bolton's correspon- 
dence 'was by far the most voluminous ; from 
fifteen to twenty letters were handed to him. 
Every one was more or less engaged in the 
perusal of their own despatches, when Mr. 
Bolton hastened to his wife and put one he 
had glanced over into her hand. She read, 
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re-read it, and then asked, '' Wliat does it 
mean, B. ? " 

" Mean, my dear ? why it means that I 
have doubled your 6,000/. for you — ^and you 
may do whatever you like with the sum/' 

" Well, that is nice," languidly replied Mrs. 
Bolton. '^ I will have the old-fashioned dairy 
pulled down, and build a beautiful Swiss shoUg 
{chalet), and have white porfras milk-troughs^ 
and a gold chum, and a gold-handled skim^ 
mer for my own use/' 

Lord Enersdale gave Julia a letter he had 
received, saying, " I am sorry for it ; but 
I must keep my word to Monro." 

" I thought," replied Lady Horton, as she 
returned the letter, " that Sir Horace was not 
to be married till Miss Do\iglas was suffi- 
ciently recovered to officiate as one of the 
bridesmaids to her friend ; and by Lady Wil- 
mot's letter, in which she excused herself from 
joining our party, I supposed her niece hardly 
convalescent," 
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''It does seem strange," observed Lord 
Enersdale, ''but you see Monro's letter ad- 
mits no doubt. Monday next, he says, is 
positively fixed for his wedding; so the day 
after to-morrow I must leave you." 

" But you will return to us immediately 
after the ceremony," interposed Lord Horton« 
" Why should not Lady Wilmot and her 
niece accompany you back P Julia, do write 
to Lady Wilmot and arrange it. I have 
heard my father speak so highly of the late 
general and Mrs. Douglas, that it would 
gratify me to receive their daughter here." 

'* I will do so to-night, William, and may 
venture I think to predict that Lady Wilmot 
will accept Edward's escort — provided he 
thinks fit to offer it;" — and Julia looked at 
her brother, as though her remembrance of 
their former conversation, in which he had 
spoken as she thought severely of Lady Wil- 
mot, would disincline him to do so. 

" I read your thought, Julia," observed 
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Lord Enersdale; ^* but my friendship for 
Monro induces me to hope, that I may have 
been prejudiced in my opinion of Lady Wil- 
mot — ^for slight, indeed, would be his chance 
of happiness with a girl brought up under 
the tuition of such a person as I have hitherto 
imagmed her aunt/' 

" I don't think," interposed a lady present, 
''that there has been much tuition on the 
part of Lady Wilmot to her niece. She was 
never heard to mention her till this marriage 
was arranged. I question if half a dozen of 
her acquaintance knew that poor Captain 
Neville had left a daughter ; while every one 
has heard of Miss Douglas, Sir Howard's 
niecp, the daughter of his favourite sister, 
having been left to her ladyship's guardianship. 
It is Miss Douglas rather than Miss Neville 
whose character has been formed by Lady 
Wilmot/' 

" I am rejoiced to hear it," responded Lord 
Enersdale, " for I have a warm regard and 
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esteem for Monro, and may perhaps never 
know the husband Lady Wilmot will select 
for the niece in whom she takes so warm an 
interest.*' 

" Whoever may be destined to become the 
husband of Lady Wilmot's pupil, has my 
sincere commiseration," exclaimed a young 
guardsman. 

Lady Horton quitted the window where 
this ew parte conversation had been carried on, 
and joined the rest of her guests, till, tired 
by the fatigues of the morning, and anxious 
to renovate their good looks for the ensuing 
day's amusement, and the ball which was to 
finish the week's festivities at Horton Castle, 
they separated for the night. 

The following day offered no incident worth 
relating. The ball was as splendid as the 
noble and liberal hospitality of the hosts could 
have desired. Mrs. Bolton alone thought 
something more costly in toilette would have 
been better suited to Lady Horton's style of 
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beauty, and that more liveried servants in 
waiting would have looked gayer than the 
plain suit of black worn by those whose 
duties placed them in immediate attendance 
on the guests. But even she, when taking 
leave of her hostess, and entering her landau 
and six, had some vague notion that all her 
wealth might not enable her and Mr. Bolton 
to give Lady Horton, whose early visit she 
had been pressing, so easy and aristocratic 
a reception as she was in the habit of herself 
dispensing to all who visited Horton Castle. 
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CHAI^ER Xni. 

"H n'j a pas de plus grand xnallieur k craindre, 
que de mal aimer. C'est un lien de fieurs qui pent 
nous courber ignominieusement la tSte; c'est un 
anneau quelquefois semblable k celui qui attacbe deux 
gal6riens ensemble." — H, B. Latoueke. 



it 



Quick 1 quick ! we bave but a second." 

Iioots* 



Let us return to The Cedars, where Ellen's 
convalescence was slowly progressing. As 
soon as her life was pronounced out of danger. 
Lady Wilmot hastened to summon those 
guests whose visits had been retarded by her 
illness, and with a house full of company, from 
whose presence and fellowship Charlotte was 
no longer interdicted; and an impassioned 

lover, jealous of every moment passed away 

% 

from him, it was natural that she should have 
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but little time to give to Ellen; but it was 
not natural that, during the brief moments 
she did spend in her room, she should make 
no allusion to the interview with Torsini, 
nor even inquire what excuse he had given 
for refusing Ellen's application to have 
the correspondence returned. Charlotte was 
aware that it had failed, from certain expres- 
sions uttered during Ellens delirium; when 
Madame Sophie had earnestly advised her to 
abstain as much as possible from any future 
reference to the subject, on the pretext that 
Miss Douglas was not a safe person for such 
confidences ; she had not nerve to execute her 
promises, and that the state to which her 
attempt had reduced her, gave suflBcient evi- 
dence that no secret could be safe in her 
keeping. " My lady's fear of contagion," she 
observed, *' has alone preserved this affair 
from her knowledge, for had she visited her 
niece's room, her senseless ravings must have 
betrayed you." 
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**You are right, Madame Sophie," replied 
Charlotte, " I wish I had never betrayed 
myself to her, for I now plainly see that she 
is not capable of being a real friend. But 
what is to be done about these letters ? At 
any moment that dreadful man may ruin 

IMA »* 

me. 

" Leave it all to me, my dear Miss Neville ; 
only trust implicitly and singly to me, and 
I will find means to ensure you from any such 
chance. At all events I will undertake that 
nothing shall occur to prevent your marriage ; 
afterwards, you must use your own influence 
with the Signer. You will, I trust, be ready 
in return to bear me harmless with my lady, 
for you must be aware, Miss Neville, that in 
serving you, I may lose my situation, and 
that I have nothing but my character to 
depend on for my support." 

" Do not say that," interrupted Charlotte, 
" for you will have me to protect and befriend 
you. Only secure me the power to do so, by 
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making me Sir Horace's wife, and you shall 
never have cause to repent it. Poor Torsini I '* 
she added in a lower tone, and as if speaking 
to herself, "I believe he loves me, but he 
should have given me these letters.'* 

" He may not care to keep them when you 
are married,'' carelessly observed Madame 
Sophie, " if you know how to make him your 
friend," 

Charlotte looked up to read in Madame 
Sophie's countenance the exact meaning of her 
words, but she had left the room. 

Ellen, little dreaming of the unworthy com- 
pact which had been formed between Charlotte 
and Madame Sophie, observed with surprise 
the former's silence on the past. Once or twice 
she had herself essayed to speak of it, but 
Charlotte had said, '' I will not allow you to 
talk ; I will not listen to one word on a subject 
which in its consequences threatened me veith 
such a heavy misfortune as your loss." 

It was evident from Charlotte's manner 
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when speaking of Sir Horace, that she was 
ignorant of the wrong suspicion he entertained; 
and as Ellen did not believe her possessed of 
sufficient honesty of heart or rectitude of prin- 
ciple to undeceive him, she rejoiced that she 
had not been put to the test ; and rather saw 
in Sir Horace's silence on the subject to his 
future wife, a guarantee that her secret was 
safe in his hands. But in his sight she was 
not leas a culprit; however strictly his sense of 
honour might induce him to keep the secret 
from others, to him she must appear guilty of 
the most imprudent, if not the most vicious 
conduct. Could Ellen have flown to the 
remotest comer of the earth, and by so doing 
have avoided the chance of being ever again 
beheld by Sir Horace, she would gladly have 
done so ; but alas ! she was, as it were, spell- 
bound within the circle of his immediate 
presence. 

During her illness the preparations for 
Charlotte's marriage had been delayed; but 
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now she heard of nothing else, and in every 
proposed arrangement she found herself asso- 
dated. Charlotte would have no other brides- 
maid than herself ; in vain Sir Horace men- 
tioned two of his own cousins who might feel 
hurt at not being invited to fulfil that office ; 
she resolutely declared that she would not have 
her marriage otherwise than ttrictly private; 
that Ellen was her only — her bosom friend, 
and that no one else should participate with 
her in the emotions of that day. 

Lady WUmot was passive under all these 
discussions. Till now she had never given 
herself the trouble to examine rigidly into 
Charlotte's character ; and now she perceived 
it to be so like her own, that she cared 
not to enter into any dispute on points 
which she denominated trifles. In reality, 
she feared to provoke her niece into a display 
of those qualities which might astonish the 
bridegroom elect. Once his wife, thought 
Lady Wilmot, and they must battle for the 
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mastery; but I predict it will be Char- 
lotte's. 

Only a few days prior to the one fixed on 
for the wedding, did EUen find herself in Sir 
Horace Monro's presence. She had till then 
contrived to avoid him, under pretence of 
continued weakness, and had only visited the 
drawing-room when she knew him to be 
absent from the house; but on the day in 
question^ he and Charlotte had returned much 
earlier than usual from their ride ; the latter 
had gone to her own room, and Ellen's ner- 
vous trepidation had been too great, as she 
heard Sir Horace approach the door, to permit 
of her making any effort to escape. 

The change which had taken place in her 
appearance, and the sudden and unexpected 
sight of her, caused Sir Horace to start ; but 
recovering himself, he advanced to where she 
' was sitting, took her hand, which she had 
not power to withhold or bestow, and, in a 
tone of extreme interest, inquired after her 
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health. Ellen could only bow in token of 
acknowledgment ; her lips moved, but not a 
sound emanated from them; great tears 
gathered in her eyes, and altogether their 
situation was most painful, when the entrance 
of Lady Wilmot somewhat relieved their em- 
barrassment. Her Ladyship came to consutt 
Sir Horace on some point connected with the 
approaching ceremony ; and as soon as Ellen 
felt that her trembling limbs would sustain 
her, she arose to leave the room. Sir Horace, 
who had been watching her emotion, rushed 
to the door, which he held open for her to 
pass ; and as she did so, he expressed a hope 
that she would feel able to join them again 
ill the evening. This, however^ Ellen chose 
to avoid ; but the following evening she took 
her seat in the drawing-room, while the party 
were at their late dinner, and contrived to 
pass the hour or two which remained of the 
evening with tolerable composure. 

There was nothing in Sir Horace's manner 
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calculated in the slightest degree to recall to 
her mind the knowledge he possessed of her 
supposed fault. He neither seemed to pre- 
sume on it by any increased intimacy— nor to 
mark his censure by a greater reserve. Could 
Ellen have viewed his conduct dispassionately* 
she would not have been able to trace in 
it a shade of difference from what it had 
been on the evening prior to that fatal dis- 
covery. But alas 1 Ellen felt too severely the 
false position in which she was placed, not 
to fancy his every word and look took their 
tone from it. 

On the evening before the day on which 
the marriage was to take place, Charlotte 
appeared much overcome. The settlements 
had been signed on the day previous, and 
only a few hours were to intervene ere Char- 
lotte's thirst for station would be gratified. She 
would have become the equal in rank of her 
haughty aunt; and, though the accomplish- 
ment of her scheme might have bruised the 
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spirit of the man she had assured of her love, 
and compromised the reputation of the friend 
who had been kind, when all others neglected 
or reviled her, hers was not a nature to be sad- 
dened by such thoughts ; and Ellen could not 
understand the state of nervous excitement 
which had taken possession of her. She 
seemed scarcely sensible of the words of 
tender interest every now and then addressed 
to her by Sir Horace, but sat with her eyes 
fixed, and her cheeks without a tinge of 
colour, apparently listening for some expected 
sound. A violent gust of wind startled them 
all; when Charlotte, losing all self-control, 
rushed to EUen, threw her arms round her 
neck, and burst into an hysterical laugh. 
Madame Sophie was summoned — the usual 
remedies were administered, and Charlotte 
was supported to her room, looking more 
like a maniac than a gentle ^ancee. Madame 
Sophie assured Lady Wilmot that it would be 
nothing at all; that Miss Neville's feelings 
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were very sensitive ; insisted on Miss Douglas 
not remaining in the room; and finally, con- 
trived to remain some hours alone with the 
invalid. What passed between them during 
those hours, neither cared to divulge; but 
when Madam Sophie left Miss Neville's apart- 
ment, she went direct to Sir Horace with her 
excuses for having allowed, her feelings to 
make her appear so wanting both to him and 
herself, and an assurance that she should be 
perfectly well after a night's sleep. 

Sir Horace's carriage had been waiting at 
the door a considerable time ; and, as soon as 
he had received Charlotte's message, he set off 
for London, to meet his friend Lord Eners- 
dale, who was to accompany him in the 
morning to the village church at Hampton, 
where Charlotte wished the ceremony should 
take place, rather than at her own parish 
church of Twickenham. 

In the morning Charlotte sent to request 
Ellen would come for her at the last moment. 
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when her aunt was ready to get into the 
carriage. Madame Sophie was the bearer 
of this message, and of a magnificent bracelet, 
which Sir Horace had on the previous evening 
charged her to deliver to Miss Douglas, with 
a request that she would wear it as a token 
of his esteem* Any other word would not 
have displeased her, but this seemed like 
mockery; and it was as a victim determined 
to fulfil the utmost measure of a required 
sacrifice, that Ellen silently clasped her gift 
on her arm. 

At Charlotte's particular request, Ellen wore 
a bonnet and dress similar to her own, and 
had even covered herself with a veil as ample 
as the one worn by the bride. Both their 
faces being thus concealed, and their height 
being similar^ it would have been impossible, 
except lor their position at the altar, to dis- 
cover which was* the bride. The whole had 
been so privately conducted, that the first 
intimation the villagers had of a wedding 
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bei^g about to take place, was from the arrival 
of Lord Enersdale's carriage at the church, 
and Lady Wilmot'8 followed it so quickly, 
that there was no time for people to congre- 
gate ; not a creature was to be seen in the 
church beyond their own party. On leaving 
the altar, Charlotte raised her eyes to the side 
gallery ; a slight shiver was apparent to Ellen, 
who had been intently watching her, but she 
recovered herself, spoke to her husband, and 
proceeded on his arm to the vestry, where the 
necessary forms being gone through, she took 
leave of her aunt and Ellen, and entered her 
own new travelling carriage, which stood 
ready with its four post-horses, to receive 
her. In a second they were out of sight. 
. Lady Wilmot, while waiting for her carriage 
to advance, stood talking with Lord Enersdale ; 
and Ellen, oppressed by her own feelings, and 
desirous of obtaining some air, lifted her veil 
from her face. In an instant, a man who she 
had not before observed, sprang forward. 
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and in a voice of deep and bitter agony, 
shrieked in her ear, " Maledizione ! " Ellen 
felt it was Torsini near her, but ere she raised 
her eyes he had fled. 

Lord Enersdale had heard the expression, 
and perceived a man running away, as if fear^ 
ful of pursuit; and seeing Ellen pale and 
trembling, he approached her, saying, " I 
fear, Miss Douglas, that unhappy man has 
terrified you. How incautious to leave such 
afflicted beings at liberty ! " 

"What is the matter?*' inquired Lady 
Wilmot, who had been giving some directions 
to her servant. 

"Miss Douglas has been startled by the 
sudden appearance of a stranger close to her," 
he replied; "and I perceive. Lady Wilmot, 
that a change of air is indeed necessary to 
repair the nervousness consequent on your 
niece's late illness." 

" Why, Ellen, how pale and ill you look, my 
dear ! Do, pray, Lord Enersdale, put her into 
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the carriage, I must speak to the good old 
pastor/' 

Lady Wilmot's conference was prolonged 
for some minutes, during which time Lord 
Enersdale was repeating to Ellen all he had 
been urging on Lady Wilmot, respecting Lord 
Horton and his sister's wish to see them im- 
mediately at Horton Castle, and telling her 
the kind manner in which her father's me- 
mory was spoken of by Lord Horton. 

At length Lady Wilmot approached and 
seated herself in the carriage ; but still Lord 
Enersdale lingered to add another entreaty, 
that she would accept him as her escort to 
Horton. 

It was Lady Wilmot's plan always to make 
a great difficulty about accepting anything she 
particularly desired. She made several pre- 
texts : her niece's still delicate state of health, 
she said, rendered her unfit to join a large 
and merry party. 

''But the large party assembled for the 
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races is now reduced to quite a family one. 
I will promise in my sister's name that Miss 
Douglas shall be left undisturbed mistress of 
her time; that her presence when able to 
vouchsafe it shall be hailed with pleasure; 
but that no remark beyond a regret shall be 
made on her absence from the general circle/' 

"Ellen, my dear," said Lady Wilmot, 
"how do you feel disposed, or rather, do 
you feel equal to undertaking this journey? " 

To Ellen any change of place oflfered relief ; 
to remain at The Cedars, subject to the intru- 
sion of Torsini, she felt was the only thing 
really beyond her strength, and she answered 
her aunt's appeal by saying : — 

" I do not think I should fear the journey, 
if Lady Horton will kindly ratify the per- 
mission Lord Enersdale has proffered in her 



name." 



a 



A thousand thanks 1 " exclaimed Lord 
Enersdale, " your acquiescence, Miss Douglas, 
has conferred so great a favour on me that 
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it must be my study to protect you from any 
importunity at Horton which might cause you 
to Iregret it. Can we not begin our journey 
to-morrow, Lady Wilmot? " 

Lady Wilmot looked at her niece; and 
EUen, imagining it to be with a view of ascer- 
taining her willingness, and intent on quitting 
The Cedars, said, " I could be ready, aunt/* 

Lady Wilmot, whose every act was the 
result of some fancied policy, considered that, 
having heard her niece consent to join this 
party, (a measure of which she felt great 
doubt, for Ellen had hitherto indulged, 
rather than combatted, her remaining weak- 
ness,) it would be more dignified to put 
a little difficulty in the way of its immediate 
fulfilment. 

"It is easy," observed she, "tiO perceive 
how little Miss Douglas knows of the cares 
and troubles of an establishment, or she would 
have assisted me in the ungracious task of 
refusing your lordship's escort, for it is un» 

l2 
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reasonable to expect that you should delaj 
your return till I have made the necessary 
arrangements for removing my estabUshment 
to Grosvenor Square, as it will be too late in 
the year when we return from Horton to 
reside at The Cedars/* 

Lord Enersdale, with a disappointed air> 
inquired, '* How long such arrangements 
would demand P for that, if possible, he should 
like to fulfil Lord Horton*s mission au pied de 
la lettre, and not return without them." 

" Your lordship is a most punctilious 
charge d^affairea^ remarked Lady Wilmot; 
" but I don't see why we discuss these mat- 
ters by the road-side, keeping the good folks of 
the village round our carriages ; will you not 
return with us to The Cedars, on your way 
to town, and there I can better regulate what 
time wfll really be required for my arrange, 
ments?" 

Lord Enersdale jumped into the carriage, 
•desiring his own to follow, and before they 
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reached The Cedars^ Lady Wilmot had suf- 
fered herself to be persuaded that she and 
Miss Douglas could go to Grosvenor Square 
the following day, and start the next morning 
for Horton, leaving Madame Sophie to do, 
what she always did, attend to all matters 
which could give Lady Wilmot trouble, or 
encroach upon her pleasures. 

This point settled, Lord Enersdale did not 
enter the villa, but proceeded in his own 
carriage to London. On his lordship sapng 
he would call in Grosvenor Square to learn 
the hour which would be agreeable to Lady 
Wilmot to begin her journey, she replied, 
*' Nay, nay ; if we keep you in town, we must 
have sujficient hospitality to invite you to 
dinner. We shall expect your lordship at 
seven o'clock.'* 

" Ellen," said Lady Wilmot to her niece, 
as they sat together on the evening of 
Charlotte's wedding, "what idea have you 
formed of Lady Monro's future happiness ? " 
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Und^ all the circomstaiices which were 
known to Ellen of Charlotte's Ufe, the question 
so abruptly asked startled her. Had Sir Horace 
betrayed his knowledge of her own conduct, 
and her aunt's penetration discerned the 
truth? If so, she might indeed question 
Charlotte's happiness. She remained silent 
for a moment, but feeling that her aunt's eyes 
were on her, she looked up, and as many do 
when at a loss for an answer, proposed 
another question — "Why should there be 
any doubt of her happiness? Sir Horace 
seems much attached to her, and she was 
not forced to marry him." 

" No,** replied Lady Wilmot, " she was not 
forced, except by her own ambition, and a 
desire for revenge; beyond the gratification 
of these passions her heart took no part in 
this marriage." 

"But," said Ellen, who feared to attempt 
any refutation of what she knew to be the 
truth, lest it should lead to a discussion she 
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earnestly desired to avoid, ''but Sir Horace 
seems so amiable, and so devoted to her 
wishes, that she cannot fail to become at- 
tached to him, if only from a sense of grati- 
tude." 

" A sense of gratitude," coldly observed 
Lady Wilmot, " is a sense hitherto unknown 
to Charlotte. Her marriage has been a most 
extraordinary one; any other woman might 
become a changed creature under the in* 
fluence of such unexpected good fortune ; but 
the very points on which you found your 
expectations of her happiness — her husband's 
amiabihty and devotion to her will, are in 
reality the strongest reasons against it. 
Haughty, selfish, and unprincipled by nature, 
Charlotte Neville in her poverty was de- 
spised and comparatively harmless. As Lady 
Monro, possessed of the power to make these 
bad passions tell on society, she will be feared 
and dangerous. A man of great firmness 
and energy of character might keep these 
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bad feelings in abeyance; but Sir Horace 
will give way to her caprices till resistance 
will be beyond his strength. Charlotte's hus- 
band must become her slave or her tyrant/' 

" Why then, my dear aunt, did you permit 
a marriage from which you apprehend such 
unhappy . results ? " 

'' Can you seriously ask me such a ques-^ 
tion ? " replied Lady Wilmot. " Do you not 
know that Charlotte's presence, as. the child 
of Susan Carter, was poison to my existence ? 
There was no hour of my life in which I did 
not dread the possibility of a contact with her 
mother's family. It was like a catccAemar 
spread over every enjoyment. It is gone," 
(Lady Wilmot drew a long breath, as if she 
would assure herself of its absence,) ^'and 
now, Ellen," she added, in a tone of affection, 
'' now my sole occupation will be to make 
you happy while single, and to secure for 
you a match equal to your birth aud ex- 
pectations." 
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Ellen was spared making any reply by the 
entrance of Madame Sophie, who came to 
receive her Lady's directions for the removal of 
the household ; and, tired by the exertions and 
emotions of the day, she retired to her room- 
that room in which so many painful scenes con- 
nected with the newly-made bride had passed, 
and which now rushed vividly baok on her 
recollection. The presence of Torsini in the 
church that morning, his malediction as he 
shot by her, gave her fresh cause to dread the 
ultimate wreck of Charlotte's peace through 
this man's revenge. She remembered the 
proofs he declared himself in possession of 
agamst her in the correspondence which she 
had failed to recover from him ; and she wept 
bitterly as she thought of her own suspected 
reputation, which had not even guaranteed 
another's safety. 

Ellen longed for the hour at which she was 
to leave The Cedars ; she dared not stir from 
the house, she scarcely ventured to approach a 

l3 
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window, lest Torsini should be on the watch, 
and make some attempt to address her. She 
heard, with satisfaction, her aunt desire aU 
letters to be forwarded to her town house, to 
remain there till further orders ; thus, the clue 
would be wanting, should he seek to write 
to her ; and Charlotte being now irrevocably 
lost to him, she hoped he would retiun to his 
own country, and, in time, forget the un- 
worthy treatment she could not but feel he 
had received. 

It was late in the day when Lady Wil- 
mot and Miss Douglas arrived in Grosvenor 
Square; Lord Enersdale joined them at the 
dinner hour, and never had Ellen so much 
admired her aunt's conversational powers as 
during their meal. Lady Wilmot possessed 
great facihty in conveying her ideas ; and well 
versed in all the passing topics of the hour, 
she had it always in her power to render 
herself an agreeable talker — ^but it was not 
always that her desire equalled the power 
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she possessed. With Sir Horace Monro she 
had felt that one shaft from her treasury of 
wit would have disarmed and silenced him; 
but Lord Enersdale she knew to be in many 
respects her superior; and she sought to 
keep the conversation up to a tone that 
might not ennuyety if it failed to interest 
him. They parted mutually pleased with 
each other. Lady Wilmot thought Lord 
Enersdale a most agreeable talker, whereas he 
had only been a good listener; and Lord 
Enersdale thought Lady Wilmot a pleasing 
and hospitable hostess. What his Lordship 
thought of Lady Wilmot's niece was some- 
what more vague even to himself. 

Lady Wilmot disliked the railroad; and 
considered her niece still too delicate to sup- 
port its inconveniences. And, as Lord Eners- 
dale declared himself only anxious to carry 
out their wishes, it was decided that they 
should be old-fashioned enough to travel post; 
.and their journey was made as comfortably 
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as journeys were made when four post-horses 
were supposed to be a sufficiently fleet mode 
of transit from place to place; — ^when, at 
each posting-house, the waiter was standing 
to inquire if you would not aUght; and the 
landlord or landlady bustled forward to ask 
if a sandwich, or a biscuit and a glass of 
negus would not be agreeable; — when, if 
weary, you might enjoy as long a. rest as you 
wished, and, if hungry or thirsty, you might 
satisfy either; — when, if a charming pro» 
spect presented itself, you might stop and 
admire its beauties ; or a princely abode at- 
tracted your attention, you might inquire to 
whom it belonged. How different to the 
present railroad travelling ! — which keeps 
you breathless from the time you leave your 
own door, lest you should reach the station 
too late for the train — ^then breathless from 
the velocity with which you are steamed 
along the rail. In vain may you think of 
alighting — ^in vain crave food or drink. A 
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charming prospect never gladdens the sight ; 
for you turn giddy in any attempt to look 
at the country you are flying through. Or, 
should some princely abode dance before 
your sight, vain is all attempt to inquire who 
may be its owner. On — on, you go — the 
noise of the train distracting your head — ^the 
occasional shrill whistle electrifying your nerves 
— the smell of the grease nearly sufibcating 
you — and all for what ? To gain a little time, 
which is not always accomplished where the 
residences are distant from the station, and 
he journey by railroad not long. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" My sister ! my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be tliine." 

Lord Byron. 

" If lusty love should go in quest of beauty. 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanche ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue. 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady 
Blanche ? " — King John, 

On their arrival at Horton Castle, Lady 
Wilmot and her niece were welcomed most 
cordially by both Lord and Lady Horton. 
The former offered his arm to Miss Douglas, 
assuring her how much pleasure it afforded 
him to see a daughter of General Douglas's 
under his roof; while Lady Horton, with 
woman's gentle instinct, anxious to aid her in 
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suppressing the emotion Lord Horton's men- 
tion of her father had excited, inquired how 
she had borne her journey, and if Lord Eners- 
dale had faithfully fulfilled her injunctions. 

Mr. Chetwynde, a cousin of Lord Horton's, 
was the only guest at the Castle ; but ere a 
week had elapsed it would have been difficult 
to find in any house six individuals more com* 
pletely agreeable to each other than the six 
who daily assembled at Lord Horton's table. 
His Lordship and Mr. Chetwynde were alike 
passionately fond of hunting ; Lord Enersdale 
occasionally joined them in their sport, but by 
degrees he ceased to do so altogether, and 
relapsed into the life he had formerly led with 
his sister, which life lost none of its charms 
from Miss Douglas being associated with it. 
Ellen was daily recovering her health and 
spirits, under the influence of unremitting 
kindness and cheerful society. In fact, it was 
a pleasant party; and even Lady Wilmot, 
having no mortified feeling or offended pride 
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to struggle against, appeared quite a different 
being. Her cleverness became amusing, her 
wit devoid of bitterness; she could not al- 
ways deny herself the pleasure of bantering 
Mr. Chetwjmde on his eccentricities, but her 
usually caustic humour was concealed if not 
subjugated, so much so, that at the close of 
the month after her arrival, Lord Enersdale 
remarked to his sister, that formerly Lady 
Wilmot had reminded him of a porcupine 
with all its quills extended, ready to dart into 
the first person who should slight or offend ; 
but that since her residence at Horton, she 
seemed to hav6 become gentle and peaceable 
as a dove, and to enjoy society without being 
always in trepidation lest her position in it 
^ould be undervalued. " Not once,'* added 
he, "have I heard her invoke Sir Howard's 
memory as her shield of defence against im- 
pertinence." 

" She has a deep game in hand," Lady 
Horton observed ; " the stake is too absorbing 
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to admit of extraneous thought or absurd 
punctilio on trifles." 

" Why, Julia/* replied Lord Enersdale, 
" you must have been treasuring up and 
magnifying in your imagination all the charges 
that I one night last year brought against 
Lady Wilmot. That speech of yours was 
really worthy of the morose humour in which 
I remember to have felt myself at the time 
I pointed out her failings." 

*' No, Edward, I speak from my own obser- 
vation of Lady Wilmot. Your remarks on 
her last year were severe; at the time, I 
remember that I ventured to rebuke you for 
their severity. Others have since said quite 
as severe things about her, and I have de- 
fended her merely because I hate to hear your 
sex attack a woman ; but then Lady Wilmot 
and all her belongings were indifferent to me. 
It is just possible I suspect that they may, 
at no distant time, exert a powerful influence 
over me, and I am therefore become watchful, 
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suspicious, and dissatisfied both with her and 
myself." 

" How unlike you, Julia ! What has Lady 
Wilmot done to make you dislike her now 
that she seems inclined to be amiable and 
agreeable — ^how could you have tolerated and 
excused her for her arrogant and sarcastic 
manner?" 

" Simply," replied Lady Hortou, " because, 
as I have just said, I was then an indifferent, 
now^ I am an anxious, perhaps even a jealous 
observer." 

Lord Enersdale had only time to remark 
that his sister spoke in enigmas, when the 
subject of their discourse entered the room, 
followed by Lord Horton and Mr. Chetwynde, 
who had returned unusually early from their 
day*s sport. 

Lord Enersdale soon quitted the room, and 
he sought the i^Utude of the park at that twi- 
light hour to reflect on the words which had 
fallen from Lady Horton. He had the highest 
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opinioii of his sister's judgment. He had 
always known her indulgent to the follies and 
whims of those with whom she associated, but 
in this case there was evidently a strong pre- 
judice. Julia had said that she was angry and 
dissatisfied both with Lady Wilmot and her- 
self — what could have excited this anger and 
dissatisfaction ? She had also avowed herself 
an anxious and a jealous observer. But what 
power could Lady Wilmot possess of creating 
a feeling so at variance with Julia's generous 
and unselfish mind. 

" Jealous !" repeated Lord Enersdale; and 
then a recollection of having a day or two be- 
fore been surprised at something in his sister's 
manner flushed across his mind. It was after 
he had been talking apart for some time, not 
with Lady Wilmot, but with Miss Douglas. 

Lord Enersdale had his reason under too 
good control not to be aware that in Miss 
Douglas's society he found a charm which 
had been wanting with every other young 
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person of his acquaintance; but he was 
not aware how deeply that charm had im* 
pressed itself on his heart until Julia*s expres- 
sion of jealousy had caused him to search for 
its meaning by a rigid self-examination. He 
was now forced to admit to himself that Julia 
had some right to entertain this feeling, though 
not towards Lady Wihnot, inasmuch as it 
seemed for the first time possible that she 
might have a rival in his heart, where till now 
she had held the first place. 

" Dear sister/' he mentally exclaimed^ " no 
such feeling as jealousy must be suffered to 
take root ; a few words of confidence, and all 
will be right." 

That no time should be lost in making it 
so, Lord Enersdale proceeded, at the hour of 
dressing, to Lady Horton's apartment. " Dear 
Julia," he said, *' I am come to speak with 
you as in days gone by, when we used to 
relate our thoughts and feelings, and ask from 
each other their solution." 
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In an instant his sister's arm was round his 
neck. "My dear, dear brother," she ex- 
claimed, " how happy I am that you will again 
trust me ! " 

" Why say * again,' dearest ? Believe me, 
I have never ceased to do so ; for till your 
word * jealous,' by astonishing me, impelled 
me to probe my own heart to find its meaning, 
I knew not the extent of the feeling which has 
taken hold of it. But Julia," he said, with 
a smile, " are you sure it is of Lady Wilmot 
that you are jealous ? " 

** Yes 1 I am sure that it is Lady Wilmot 
who makes me feel jealous, angry, and dis- 
satisfied. I am jealous of her being the aunt 
of one, who, were she not her niece, I should 
welcome to my heart with the affection of a 
sister. I am angry and dissatisfied at her ap- 
parent ease and assumed indifference, when I 
know she is engaged, heart and soul, in the 
end^vour to secure you for that niece's 
husband." 
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'' And what have you to say against that 
niece, Julia ? ** inquired Lord Enersdale. 

" Nothing, but that she is Lady Wilmot's 
Sieve; and that it is impossible to believe a 
girl brought up under such tuition— so ac- 
customed to see wrong perverted into right, 
can in reality be the gentle, candid, truthful 
creature she appears. Do you not remember, 
on the evening you received Sir Horace 
Monro's letter summoning you to his mar- 
riage, that, on some doubts being expressed 
on the likelihood of his happiness being 
secured by marrying a niece of Lady Wilmot's, 
that it was argued the danger did not exist in 
the case of Miss Neville, as she had never 
been deemed worthy of that lady's care ; but 
that a far greater risk would be incurred by 
the man who might marry Miss Douglas, she 
being the especial object of Lady Wilmot's 
regard and attention ? " 

''For the last few months she may have 
been so," replied Lord Enersdale ; " but pripr 
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to that period Miss Douglas was brought up 
by her mother, than whom a more amiable 
woman never existed. The tender affection 
with which she speaks, the deep sorrow she 
still feels for that mother's loss, are to me 
proofs that Lady Wilmot has not influenced 
her feelings or warped her principles, even 
supposing her to be really the worldly woman 
people declare, and which they may have no 
more reason for asserting than I had, when I 
repeated to you the on dits current respecting 
her character, and which personal observation 
and a more intimate acquaintance have cer- 
tainly not corroborated. But were it other- 
wise, would it, my dear Julia, be just or 
charitable to suppose that a few months' resi- 
dence with the most wily and artful woman 
must necessarily convert a high-principled girl 
into a mere puppet, or a willing trickster ? " 

" No, my dear brother, it would be neither 
just nor charitable to suppose that it must be 
so, neither would it be fair or wise to shut 
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one's eyes to the evils which might arise from 
such pernicious association/' 

Lord Enersdale was silent, but Lady 
Horton, who had been accustomed to read 
his every thought, saw that he felt the truth 
of her last assertion, and wisely determined 
not to weaken its effect by any further con- 
troversy. Putting her hand in his, she con^ 
tinned — "Dear Edward, we have been so 
used to feel alike, to form our tastes on the 
same model, to love the same persons, that 
you would not believe me if I told you that 
I did not feel drawn to the being who has 
awakened in you this powerful feeling. I 
acknowledge that I love and admire Miss 
Douglas, when I can look at her apart fix)m 
her aunt. I admit that I have not remarked 
a single word or act of hers that I could 
desire changed : and if I have not made this 
as evident as I might have done under other 
circumstances, it is not because I do not love, 
and admire her, but because I fear my love 
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and afiPectioD, if made manifest, might more 
surely bUnd my judgment." 

" Ever my good and kind sister," exclaimed 
Lord Enersdale ; " how happy this avowal has 
made me. Continue to scrutinize every ac- 
tion — endeavour to read every thought of 
Ellen's heart ; but, when you have convinced 
yourself of their truth and purity, do not 
conceal your approbation, or withhold your 
affection — because she happens to be the 
niece of a woman the world condemns as 
hearfles, ™d de.igni.g. A, ,„. ..y 
suppose, not a word has yet been spoken 
which could bear the interpretation of any- 
thing beyond respect and admiration; nor 
shall anything positive be uttered, till you 
feel convinced of her own individual merit, 
if you will promise me to discard from your 
mind, while exercising this censorship, her 
relations with Lady Wilmot." 

" Thanks, dearest Edward, for this confi- 
dence, which you shall not find misplaced." 

VOL, I. M 
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Lord Horton opened the door. *' What, 
not dressed, Julia ! Why the last dinner-bell 
is now ringing/' 

From the very hour of the preceding con- 
versation Lady Horton redoubled her watch- 
fulness over Ellen. She contrived to make 
her her constant companion, associating her 
with all her duties and amusements. Not an 
order did she now give, not a plan did she 
now propose, without seeking EUen's opinion 
on its fitness and poUcy. Day by day did 
this attached sister labour to discover if the 
heart and mind she was thus endeavouring to 
read were indeed as excellent and pure as 
they appeared to be. Her beloved brother's 
happiness might be wrecked by any want of 
penetration on her part, and she was never 
weary of searching for those traits most neces- 
sary to ensure it, in the character of the 
gentle being to whom he was evidently be- 
coming hourly more and more attached. 

But Lord Enersdale was not the only one 
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on whom Miss Douglas had made an impres- 
sion. Mr. Chetwynde, the hitherto invulner- 
able cynic, became aux petiU soins. 

At this juncture Lady Horton earnestly 
entreated Lord Enersdale to make some pre- 
text for leaving the castle. " Go to Swindon," 
said she, '* and T will send you daily news of 
our proceedings. Lady Wilmot will decidedly 
favour Chetwynde*s suit ; her influence will be 
used to make her niece do the same ; for she 

will not be deceived by any reason you may 
give for going away, but will imagine that 
you do so to leave the coast clear for another, 
whose admiration is too marked not to be 
apparent to all." 

" But what will Ellen think of me ? " inter- 
rupted Lord Enersdale, " she must consider me 
a most despicable male coquette. No, Julia, 
I cannot allow her for one moment to mistrust 
my feelings towards her." 

" If Ellen's heart really responds to yours," 
replied Lady Horton, " she will not mistrust 

u 2 
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you; but if she has been listening to you 
under her aunt's tuition of securing a good 
match, then she will continue to do so in 
regard to Chetwynde. I ask you but for this 
one more trial of Ellen's principles ; and if, as 
I firmly expect, they shine forth unsullied by 
the intriguing designs of her aunt, you have 
my full permission, nay, you shall have my 
commands to do your best to give me such a 
sweet sister to love and cherish/* 

'' It is a trial to which I do not think I 
have any right to subject her feelings," ob- 
served Lord Enersdale gravely. 

" Spoken like a true man," laughingly re- 
joined Lady Horton. " Vanity must indeed be 
inherent to the nature, when even my modest, 
unassuming brother can so positively assert 
that his presence is necessary to the peace of a 
young lady to whom he has never professed 
attachment." 

" Professed ! no, certainly not, in so many 
words ; but, if I mistake not, neither had any 
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words been spoken between you and Horton, 
when a casnal remark of mine called forth 
your displeasure and your blushes, and made 
you his advocate. Do you remember it, 
Julia ?•' 

'* Perfectly, dear Edward ; and it is only 
to test if your influence over Ellen's heart 
will lead her to become your apologist to her 
aunt, who will certainly attack you, that I 
entreat you to follow my counsel, which, if 
you refuse to do, I shall set down to some 
doubts in yom* own mind, which you do not 
care to make known to me." 

Lord Enersdale was by no means convinced 
that it would be behaving well to Ellen to 
depart without an explanation ; for though, as 
he had said, no words had been spoken, there 
had been quite sufficient in his looks and in 
his attentions, to leave her no possible doubt 
as to his feelings ; nor would he, but for the 
timidity which always attends on real attach- 
ment, have doubted the sympathy which 
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existed in Ellen's heart ; but it was perhaps 
this hope which led him to consent to his 
sister's plan. 

" If, indeed, you insist on this as my last 
act of purgatory, you must take the whole 
management of it on yourself, Julia; for I 
could not announce my intended departure 
without watching how it might be received; 
and the sHghtest apparent emotion on her 
part would induce an inunediate declaration." 

That evening Lord Enersdale sat almost 
apart from the little group, while Mr. Chet- 
wynde never for an instant left Ellen's side. 
He entreated her to sing, accompanied her 
on his flute, and was most assiduously atten- 
tive. Lord Horton was reading the daily 
papers; Juha sat, without working, at her 
embroidery-frame; and Lady Wilmot, with 
book open before her, the title even of which 
she had not ascertained, lost not a single fea- 
ture of the passing scene. 

When they all were about to leave the 
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drawing-room^ Lord Enersdale looked so 
wretched, that his sister found it difficult to 
tell him that she had ordered horses for his 
carriage in the morning, and would announce 
his having gone to Swindon at the breakfast- 
table herself. 

'' Julia ! dear Julia ! " said Lord Enersdale: 
" it is playing with happmess." 

" No, no, dear Edward," she replied ; " it 
is building it on a sure basis ; or it is saving 
you from future misery." Some hours be- 
fore, Lady Horton would not have added this 
alternative, but she was herself pained by 
Ellen's having permitted Mr. Chetwynde's 
engrossing attention that evening. 

On the following morning Lady Horton, 
agreeable to her plan, announced Lord Eners- 
dale's departure for Swindon. She looked 
both at Lady Wilmot and Ellen as she spoke. 
To the former it was evidently news, and her 
vexation became apparent; but Ellen's face 
remained bent on her plate, and neither start, 
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nor change of colour, betrayed what she might 
feel on hearing it; fortunately for her, she 
had accidentally become acquainted with it 
before leaving her room, and was able to con- 
trol her emotion. 

" Shall we go to the school to-day. Miss 
Douglas?" asked Lady Horton, after break- 
fast. 

"With pleasure," repUed Ellen; and they 
sat out. Lady Horton fancied that Ellen's 
arm trembled as she held it within hers— she 
was certainly paler than usual; but she 
exerted herself to converse during the walk, 
and on reaching the school assisted Lady 
Horton in the duties of the day. Returning 
home Lady Wilmot and Mr. Chetwynde met 
them, and they all prolonged their walk till 
dark. 

The same devoted attention was again dis- 
played by Mr. Chetwynde, but this evening 
Ellen excused herself &om singing, and sat 
down by Lady Horton's embroidery-frame. 
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Lady Wilmot spoke angrily to her about her 
singing, and Lord Horton, from a wish to 
make all things smooth, besought her to try 
one of his favourite ballads, if she did not 
feel equal to greater exertion. Ellen arose, 
sung the ballad chosen by Lord Horton, and 
then returned to her seat, apparently un- 
conscious, or certainly imheedful of Mr. Chet- 
wynde's prayers for another. 

That night Lady Wilmot sent her maid to 
desire Miss Douglas would come to her apart- 
ment. Ellen found her aunt sitting by the 
fire, wrapped in her dressing-gown. On her 
entrance she dismissed her maid for the night, 
and as soon as they were alone, began re- 
proaching her niece for having refused to sing. 
" I hate such affectation," said she, " indeed 
any affectation ; it is all very well for par^ 
venue girls to play off affectation, but quite 
unworthy of you, as the daughter of General 
Douglas, or the niece of Sir Howard Wilmot.", 
" My dear aunt," mildly replied Ellen, " it 
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was Dot from aDy affectatioD that I decliDed 
siDgiDg. I felt ill, aDd out of spirits, and 
feared to trust Diyself to sing." 

" 111 aDd out of spirits ! Zudeed, Ellen, 
there is do occasioD for you to proolaim such 
laxity aud waDt of maideDly delicacy. It is 
quite appareut aDd sufficieutly mortifyiDg to 
me to see you so commit yourself. What do 
you suppose Lady Hortou will imagiDe but that 
you are grieviug for her brother's departure?" 

Elleu's face was suffused with blushes; 
tears filled her eyes, as she said with some 
hauteur^ " I trust Lady Hortou has too much 
deUcacy herself to suppose auother woman 
so waDtiDg iD it." 

Lady Wilmot's flushed couutenance showed 
that she felt the sarcasm, but she kuew that it 
was ODly by a show of kiDdDess that she could 
hope to iuflueuce her Diece. 

" You have reasoD, ElleD, to be disappoiated, 
aod I can feel for you uuder it — all I CDtreat 
of you is to couceal your seuse of iojuiy, aud 
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not ruin your prospects by its display. Within 
a very short time you will have ample means 
to revenge yourself of such a slight. Lord 
Enersdale is not the only charming or the only 
rich man in the world, and others may not 
look on the fetters of matrimony with the 
same dread his lordship does." 

" There must be some mistake," inter- 
rupted Ellen. 

" No/' said Lady Wilmot, " there is no 
mistake at all — Lord Enersdale admired you, 
paid you marked attention, and ought as an 
honourable man to have proposed for you; 
instead of which, as soon as a rival appears, 
he retires, too happy to have found a pretext 
for continuing to lead the life of a bachelor." 

Ellen could hardly support herself — every 
word her aunt uttered so calmly, her aching 
heart had felt to its inmost core — all save the 
rival ; who could she mean P With a desperate 
effort at calmness, she replied, ''Excuse me 
if I again repeat that there is a mistake. 
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Lord Enersdale's journey can have no reference 
to me. His lordship never uttered a single 
profession of attachment such as you have 
fancied." 

" I do not disbelieve you, Ellen. There are 
some men who do anything to evince their 
admiration, lose no opportunity of making it 
understood by the object who excites it, leave 
nothing undone which can awaken a corre- 
sponding sympathy, except declare themselves. 
Doubtless this is not Lord Enersdale's first 
affaire de cceur by many, but as yet the world 
has never heard of any proposal of marriage 
being uttered by him. His attentions to you 
have fortunately been paid in this stupid 
house, from whence, under existing circum- 
stances, they are not likely to be bruited abroad. 
Had he singled you out in London, where all 
eyes are incessantly on the watch to detect or. 
invent such failures, it would have been a serious 
evil, and I should have felt it my duty to re- 
monstrate with his lordship. All I have now 
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to enjoin of you, Ellen, is not to throw away 
the chance of such a match as Mr. Chetwynde 
by any romantic notions. Romance and affec- 
tation may be useful weapons to an every day 
girl, but are unworthy of one whose birth and 
whose fortune are irreproachable." 

Lady Wilmot looked at her niece's pale and 
agitated countenance ; and, in a milder tone, 
inquired, " Do you not agree with me, my 
dear? do you not feel the difference of your 
position with — ^for example, with the one from 
which Charlotte has so luckily emancipated 
herself? There an affectation of sudden and 
romantic attachment had its weight. Sir Horace 
felt flattered ; his self-love, man's strongest pas- 
sion, was gratified. He is a good young man, 
I make no doubt, but he possesses neither 
strength of mind nor acute discernment, as 
I told you on their wedding day. He will 
be a willing slave — Charlotte, a relentless 
tyrant." 

" But if she was so much attached to 
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him as you think, aunt," answered Ellen, 
" surely — " 

" I never said I thought her attached 
to him/' quietly interposed Lady Wilmot; 
" my perception is quicker. I said, she found 
the aflFectation of it answer her purpose." 

" Do you not wonder at their silence ? " 
inquired Ellen, who was anxious to escape 
from the discussion of Charlotte's real or 
feigned attachment. 

Lady Wilmot pronounced a simple " No; " 
in a tone of such indifference, that it was 
evident she attached no interest whatever 
to the question ; and then, listlessly, she 
bid Ellen think of all she had been saying, 
and dismissed her with a " Good-night, my 
dear ! " 

The preceding conversation had confirmed 
too many painful feelings for Ellen to pass 
other than a sleepless night. Her aunt had 
drawn too true a picture of what Lord 
Enersdde's conduct had been, for her most 
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partial feelings to disavow the likeness. She 
could not deceive herself ; she had long been 
aware that she entertained the tenderest affec- 
tion for him — that his fancied virtues and noble 
sentiments had become enshrined in her own 
pure and innocent heart, as worthy of that 
heart's fond worship. Every look, every impUed 
thought or expression were passed in tearful 
review, and occasionally with the cold shudder 
of outraged delicacy, she recalled the man- 
ner in which she had responded to these 
wordless avowals. DayUght found her still 
awake, — still weeping at the cruel mockery 
of her feelings ; and not a moment of forget- 
fulness had crept over her weary mind, when 
her maid entered to prepare her morning's 
toilette. Nothing but the recollection of her 
aunt's cruel suggestion of the interpretation 
Lady Horton would put on her conduct, and 
the pride it called forth, could have enabled 
her to go through the task of meeting the 
party assembled at the break&st-table, where 
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she forced herself to eat and to converse. 
Once or twice, on observing Lady Horton's 
eyes fixed on her, she turned to her neigh- 
bour, Mr. Chetwynde, and affected to be inte- 
rested in what he was saying. 

The day was mild for the season, and a 
riding party was proposed. Ellen's first im- 
pulse was to refuse ; but, aware that as Lord 
Enersdale had always been her attendant, 
and had taken considerable trouble to break 
a horse which she had found too spirited, 
any objection on her part to ride might bear 
the same interpretation as her refusing to 
sing, she said, "She should enjoy it very 
much !" and was the first to leave the room 
to equip herself. 

Lord Horton assisted her on her horse, and 
he and Mr. Chetwynde rode on each side 
of her for some time ; when the former, 
remembering some orders he had to give his 
bailiff, who was seen approaching, begged them 
to proceed slowly, and he would overtake them . 
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For the first few minutes there was a 
feeling of constraint with both of them ; but 
Mr. Chetwynde, with something like a despe- 
rate attempt at calmness, begged she would 
permit him to lay open his heart, and to 
declare his high regard and esteem, as well 
as his ardent admiration for her, and requested 
her permission to make known his wishes to 
her aunt. 

Ellen, fluttered and amazed, could at first 
scarcely comprehend his meaning; but the 
mention of her aunt made her refer to that 
aunt's assertion, that Lord Enersdale had 
flown ofi* on the appearance of a rival ; and 
so thoroughly did she hate and deplore what- 
ever might have caused his absence, that it 
was not without a strong effort over her feel- 
ings that she could frame any suitable answer 
to Mr. Chetwynde'a proposal, which she at 
length found words firmly to reject, at the 
same time assuring him how much she felt 
honoured by such an unexpected preference. 
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" May I not hope, Miss Douglas," he 
inquired, " that time and further acquaintance 
might remove the objections you now feel to 
my suit, which perhaps I ought not to have 
pressed so suddenly on you ? Will you not 
allow me to endeavour to vnn your regard?" 

" I will not deceive you, Mr, Chetv^de," 
replied Ellen, " time can work no change in 
my present feelings." 

" Oh, Miss Douglas, how terrible is your 
decision ! Pardon me, but I was ill prepared 
for it. Lady Wilmot assured me your aifec- 
tions were disengaged ; she even encouraged 
me to hope, or I should not have been so 
precipitate in addressing you.'* 

Ellen's face crimsoned as she thought of 
her aunt's duplicity — only the night before 
she had accused her of attachment to Lord 
Enersdale, and yet she assured Mr. Chetwynde 
that she had no attachment. 

The sound of Lord Horton's horse was 
heard at a distance ; Mr. Chetwynde timidly 
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inquired, " May we not be friends, Miss 
Douglas ? " 

" Assuredly,'* she replied ; " and as a proof 
of mine, allow me to ask a favour of you." 

" Say, rather, to issue a command, which it 
will be my delight to obey." 

"Promise me, Mr. Chetwynde, not to 
acquaint my aunt with our late conversation." 

Mr. Chetwynde looked surprised ; but after 
a moment's hesitation he said, " What you ask 
is somewhat difficult, and may expose me to 
Lady Wilmot's animadversions ; but your wish 
is my law — I shall leave Horton to-night." 

Lord Horton now joined them, and on 
Ellen's complaining of cold and shivering, 
they rode home at a brisk pace. 

Ellen waited till she heard her aunt leave 
her dressing-room and go down to the library, 
where they always assembled before dinner, 
and then wrote on a slip of paper that she 
felt so oppressed with cold and headache that 
she begged Lady Horton would permit her to 
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remain in her room, and to request her aunt 
would not come to her, as she wished to sleep. 
She need not have feared Lady Wilmot's pre- 
sence, for on Lady Horton's reading aloud 
her note, Lord Horton exclaimed, "I trust 
she may not be going to have the scarlet fever, 
which is so much about. I noticed this morn- 
ing that her eyes looked heavy; and while 
we were riding she complained of cold, and 
shivered violently." 

" God forbid ! " responded Lady Horton, 
her maternal feelings taking alarm. 

" What a dreadful possibility ! " interrupted 
Lady Wilmot. " It would be quite silly in any 
of us to go near her till the fact is ascer- 
tained, as we could do her no good by ex- 
posing ourselves to contagion; but it would 
perhaps be well to send for the apothecary to 
reUeve our fears/' 

"I think,'' said Lady Horton, addressing 
herself to Lady Wilmot, " that it would be 
very injudicious in you to go near Miss 
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Douglas at present, for those who are fearful 
of infection rarely escape it ; but I have no 
fears, and after dinner will assure myself of 
the propriety or necessity for calling in the 
apothecary." 

Lord Horton smiled approvingly, while Mr. 
Chetwynde's look betokened strong admira- 
tion. 

When Lady Horton stole to Ellen's room, 
the latter, anticipating that it might be her 
aunt, and feeling quite unable to converse 
with her, kept her eyes closed. Lady Horton 
pressed her fingers to her wrist, felt her 
burning brow, but believing her to be asleep, 
quitted the room as noiselessly as possible. 
A tear was standing on Ellen's flushed cheek : 
how much did her visitor wish that she could 
discover why it had been shed ! 

On returning to the drawing-room, Lady 
Horton found both Lady Wilmot and Mr. 
Chetwynde engaged with their letters, which 
had been just taken from the postman's bag. 
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In pursuance with the promise given to Ellen 
during their ride home, Mr. Chetwynde pro- 
tested a necessity for his immediate presence 
in London, and stated Ws intention of leaving 
the' castle early in the morning. Lady Wil- 
mot would have been much surprised at this 
abrupt announcement, had she not fancied that 
it might be a pretext for absenting himself 
from the chance of infection, a thing so much 
"^dreaded by herself, and one which she so 
earnestly desired by any possible means to 
avoid. 

"How very unfortunate," she exclaimed, 
"that Ellen should be ill at this moment! 
here is a letter from my old and valued friend, 
Lady Derwent, entreating me to go to her. 
She tells me that she has the most urgent 
reasons for desiring my immediate presence 
— something of the greatest consequence 
to confer with me upon. It reaUy will be 
a most ungracious act on my part to refiise 
her ; but, dear Lady Horton, you have seen 
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Ellen — ^would it be safe or prudent for her to 
undertake a journey at present ? " 

"Decidedly not," replied Lady Horton; 
" but instead of Lady Derwent's invitation or 
summons being inopportune, I regard it as 
a most fortunate circumstance, as it will afford 
your Ladyship a refuge from your fears till 
the nature of Miss Douglas's malady is ascer- 
tained ; and you may depend on every atten- 
tion being paid to the sufferer by the whole of 
this estabUshment." 

Lady Horton was sensible of having ex- 
pressed herself with some asperity, but Lady 
Wilmot's heartless conduct had disgusted her ; 
besides, she longed to have Ellen to herself, 
removed from the influence she considered so 
pernicious, and it was with difficulty that she 
forced herself to add : " On your return to us, 
Lady Wilmot, I shall hope to restore your 
niece to you in perfect health, ready and 
willing to bear testimony to my good nursing." 

Lady Wilmot was beginning to raise some 
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doubts as to her being justified in going, under 
the circumstances; but Lord Horton in hia 
straightforward manner interrupted her by 
saying: "Perfectly justified, Lady Wilmot! 
rest satisfied that Ellen will be cared for by 
us all, which it appears she could not be by 
you, as you have some inconceivable, though 
I suppose invincible dread of sickness/' 

Lady Wilmot felt that she had not raised 
herself in the opinion of her hosts ; but she 
was weary to death of the monotonous life 
she was leading. Lord Enersdale had escaped 
her snares, Mr. Chetwynde could not at the 
present moment be brought to propose; and 
Ellen, the innocent victim of all these ma- 
noeuvres, was ill, perhaps of a malignant fever. 
The very idea made Lady Wilmot shudder ; 
and therefore, affecting to perceive nothing 
but kindness and cordiality in Lord and Lady 
Horton's manner, she thanked them for their 
consideration of her feelings respecting her old 
friend's wishes — ^for their promised care of her 
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niece — and bidding them " Good-night/' said, 
she woidd trouble the servant who ordered 
Mr. Chetwynde's horses to order her's, as she 
should wish to reach Lady Derwent's before 
dark. 

Early next morning both guests departed, 
leaving Lord and Lady Horton to watch over 
the invalid, whose disease had by that time 
assumed a more serious character. 
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